IV. JANUARY, -1894. 


THE MONIST. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF TRUTH. 


E present to our readers the following poetical contribution 
from the Right Reverend Shaku Soyen, who holds the 
highest ecclesiastical position of the Zen sect, one of the most 


_ prominent Buddhist churches of Japan : 
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The poem is written in Chinese, according to the literary cus- 
tom of Japanese scholars. Metrically considered it consists of four 
lines, each containing seven words, to be read from the top down- 
wards, beginning at the right. The second and fourth lines rhyme. 
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The lines marked with stars are the poem proper ; the charac- 
ters at the right are the dedication, containing a transcription of 
the name of the Editor of this magazine, while the three lines at 
the left read : 

‘In | time](of) Western | calendar, | the one || thousand |eight || hundred || nine-| 
-ty || third (first line)|| year ; || the ninth || month || (on the) twen-|| -ty || and third || day, 
(second line); Great|| Ja-|-pan|country,*|| Kama-| Kura, | Shaku| So-|-yen (third line). 


The translation is as follows: 


‘*Men | are | red || yellow || also || black || (and) white. 
But the path (of righteousness) || (has) not || south |j north || west || (or) east. 
(If any one) does not || believe (this) || (let him) look || (in the) heavens || above || (at 
the) moon. 
(Her) clear | light | fills entirely | (and) penetrates | (the) grand || vault || (of the) 
firmament. 
When recited the poem is read in a language which is a mix- 


ture of Chinese and Japanese, the delivery being made in a singing 


tone with long-drawn accents and vibratory modulations. ft 


EDITOR. 


* The expression, ‘‘Great Japan country,” must not be taken as self-praise. It 
is the official title of the country, used exactly as is the phrase ‘‘Great Britain.” 


+ The Chinese script, as is well known, expresses only one idea by one sign; 
there are no endings, no conjugations or declensions, and all words are mono- 
syllables. The pronunciation is different in different provinces, but it is possible to 
study Chinese literature without knowing any one of the various dialects. 

The Japanese have adopted to a great extent the Chinese script, although their 
language differs from the Chinese. The Japanese possesses inflexions as do the 
European languages. Thus not only does it take a scholar to write such poetry as 
here presented, but also considerable skill is required to read the verses, 

The words of the translation are so divided by parallels that those interested 
_in the script will easily be able to make out the characters. They will find, for in- 
stance, the same word ‘‘ West” in line 6 from the right, place 3 from above, and 
in line 3 (viz., the second one of the poem) place 6 from above. The character 
‘*grand " shows a slight modification of ‘‘great.” If the sign ‘‘above” (which appears 
in line 4, place 6) were inverted, it would mean ‘‘ below.” The Chinese system of 
writing numbers is still very primitive. A careful reader will notice that in the last 
line of the poem ‘‘fills entirely” and ‘‘ penetrates” are two words expressing the 
same idea. This is frequently done in Chinese, as a matter of form whenever the 
pronunciation is equivocal. It would be the same in English if we added to a word, 
the pronunciation of which has different meanings, some of its synonyms, for in- 
stance, to distinguish ‘‘knight’’ from ‘‘night" by adding ‘‘chevalier," or to dis- 
tinguish ‘‘rite” from ‘‘right” by adding ‘‘ceremony.” — 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL TEACHINGS OF 
BUDDHISM? 


UR Lord, the Buddha, was born in the twenty-sixth year of the 

reign of King Shan of the Chow dynasty of China, and entered 

the state of Nirvana in the fifty-third year of the reign of King Boku, 

of the same dynasty. He appeared in the world to open in men the 

wisdom and perception of Buddahood. And as the dispositions of 

men are various, so His teachings are various ; such as, lesser and 
greater, partial and complete, temporal and eternal. 

The Lord Buddha had no greater object in view than to bring 
before men the highest teaching, which is that of the sure and speedy 
means of the One Vehicle of salvation, and to cause them to see 
and to enter into His wisdom and perception. Thus it came to pass, 
that in the third week of His own enlightenment, He preached the 


Avatamsaka Sutra, which is the chief wheel of His law, and to which 


His other teachings point. 

In one scripture He says: ‘‘ How wondrous! All men can have 
the wisdom and virtues of Tathagata.” And in another He says: 
‘«When a Bodhisatva f attains to enlightenment, and sees the true 


*Translated by K. Ohara and revised by Philangi Dasa. The author, the 
Rev. Mr. Ashitsu, of Hieisan, Omi, Japan, a priest of the Tendai sect, attended 
the Parliament of Religions at Chicago during the World's Fair. He returned to 
Japan shortly afterwards, leaving the manuscript of this article in our possession. 
We have deemed it best to preserve the translator's spelling of names and to tamper 
with the text as little as possible. We have omitted only two or three unimportant 
lines which were unintelligible or at least doubtful, and added a few footnotes which 
are intended for those not familiar with Buddhistic terms.—EbiTor. 


+ Bodhisatva is one who will soon become a Buddha.—Ebp. 
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state of all things, He finds that even herbs, trees, lands, and the 
earth itself, have attained to the state of Buddahood.” 

The Buddha opened the Avatamsaka Sutra, which is the doc- 
trine of the sure and speedy means by which all men may attain to 
Tathagata’s wisdom and virtues, which are latent in themselves. 
But this deep doctrine was understood only by the Bodhisatvas of 
the highest degree : the rest of the Buddhist Brotherhood (Sravakas * 
and Pacceka-Buddhasf) did not, any more than deaf-mutes, under- 
stand it. Hence He turned the Wheel of the Law of the Four No- 
ble Truths{ (which contain elementary teachings), of the Twelve 
Chains of Causation§, and of the Six Perfections.|| And these con- 
stitute the Three Vehicles, or means of salvation. But they are im- 
perfect, and their aims and works slight, when compared with the 
One Vehicle. Hence it is that the Buddha preached the doctrine 
Vaipulya{ : in which He criticised and rejected their aims and 
works, and in which He signally worsted them ; comparing them 
with lepers. 

It was the Buddha’s earnest purpose to enable the students of 


*Sravaka is ‘‘he who heard the voice” (of Buddha). The Sravakas are the 
tyros, constituting the lowest degree of saintship.—Eb. 


+ A Pacceka-Buddha is a Buddha for himself only ; it is contrasted with a Sam- 
masam-Buddha, who is universal and a teacher of the world.—Ep. 


+ The four noble truths are (1) the existence of suffering, (2) the recognition of 
ignorance as the cause of suffering, (3) the extinction of suffering by the cessation of 
lust, and (4) the eight paths that lead to the cessation of lust. The eight paths that 
lead to the cessation of lust are : (1) right understanding, (2) right resolutions, (3) 
right speech, (4) right acts, (5) the right way of earning a livelihood, (6) right efforts, 
(7) right meditation, and (8) the right state of mind.—Ep. 


§ The twelve chains of causation (the twelve nidanas) are a formula which de- 
scribes the concatenation of ignorance, suffering, and the extinction of suffering. —Ep. 


|| Mr. Ashitsu here refers to the six kinds of Abhififia or supernatural talents of 
Buddha which he acquired under the Bodhi tree shortly before he attained enlighten- 
ment. These are, (1) The celestial eye which perceives everything. (2) The celes- 
tial ear which comprehends every sound. (3) The ability of transformation so as to 
be everything for everybody. (4) The knowledge of previous states of existence. 
(5) The faculty of understanding the minds of others. (6) The knowledge of the 
ends of all things.—Epb. 


“|The Vaipulya or Mahavaipulya sftras, lit. ‘‘sfitras of unlimited meaning,” 
contain Mahayana doctrines.—Eb. 
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the Tripitakas * to follow the One Vehicle, by purging their mind of 
imperfection and by looking higher and ever higher for ideals. 

Therefore, we find in Buddhism a chief doctrine, that of the 
Mahayanaf school, which is not understood by ordinary men, but only 
by Bodhisatvas, or aspirants for Buddhahood. 

We read in the Vimalakirttinirdesa Sutra: ‘All Sravakas that 
hear this mysterious law of Mokshaf{ (Deliverance), will spontane- 
ously cry out aloud, so as to cause the world to tremble. But the 
Bodhisatvas will greatly rejoice and gladly accept it.” 

In this He has mixed the twofold and the threefold doctrine ; 
has confounded the lower and the higher teaching ; and has explained 
the laws anent annihilation. He has taken annihilation in a lower 
sense and elevated it into a higher; has rejected its partial sense 
for its full sense ; has destroyed its temporal sense for its eternal 


sense. 

For years our Lord, the Buddha, worked at this ; and when the 
hour came that His work was perfected, He put before the world 
the sure and speedy means of salvation (the ‘‘ True State of Things”). 


Hence it is, that men of every kind of disposition (those of the 
Three Vehicles: Sravakas, Bodhisatvas, and Pacceka-Buddhas, and 
Tchandhi) are here led into the One Vehicle, the Saddharmapunda- 
rika Sutra, (the Lotus-of-the Good-Law Scripture). In short, the 
Buddha’s object was, according to the Saddharmapundarika Sutra, 
to cause all men to enter into the deep secret of ‘‘opening and en- 
tering into the wisdom and perception of the Buddha”; and to 


* Tripitaka, literally translated, ‘‘three baskets,” i. e., three collections of 
books, a name of the Buddhist canon.—Eb. 

+The Mahayana or great doctrine teaches that the attainment of Nirvana is the 
complete understanding of truth, while the Hinay4na or small doctrine regards Nir- 
vana as extinction. The conception of the Mahayana in Western Buddhism (in the 
Lamaism of Thibet) is fantastical and full of apocryphal traditions, while the Bud- 
dhism of Japan is, upon the whole, sober.—Ep. 

¢ Moksha is an attitude of mind which is attained by reflexion and concentra- 
tion of thought. We read in the Outlines of the Mahdydna by S. Kuroda, Superin- 
tendent of Education of the Jédo-sect, Tokyo, Japan, 1893, p. 6: ‘‘ Rising above 
love and hatred, not seeing friend or enemy, right or wrong, and abiding in the truth 
even among worldly relations, passing the time peacefully and thus attaining to per- 
fect freedom from all restraints ; this is the state of the true Moksha.’’—Ep. 
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cause them to attain to the unspeakable state of Mahaparinirvana *; 
and this, by setting before them, first, the temporal teaching, and 
then, the eternal. 

Let it be understood that the Law which the Buddha perceived 
innermost, is not communicable by words or signs, but only by 
thought. And this communication is termed, the ‘‘impression of 
the Buddha’s spirit.” When a man gets this impression he attains, 
among other things, to great powers, and becomes active and free. 
As this thought-transference is common within the Buddhist Bro- 
therhood, whereby the Buddha’s spirit is transmitted from teacher 
to teacher, it has come to pass, that the Buddha-doctrine is exceed- 
ingly prosperous among men ; that its future is bright ; and that it 


promises to become universal in influence. 

The Tripitakas were compiled after the Master’s death. But 
the Tripitaka of the Lesser School is not the same as that of the 
Greater School. Concerning the compilation of the Scriptures of 
the Greater School, a work entitled ‘‘Gi-rin-sho,” gives two ver- 
sions: (1) that the Hindus compiled them at the same time as they 


compiled those of the Lesser School, from thought-traditions ; and 
(2) that the Bodhisatva Maitreya and Ananda went together into a 
valley of Mount Tchakravala, and, according to Chito-sastra, com- 
piled them there. 

At this day the Buddhist Brotherhood may be distinguished 
into three schools : (1) the Southern, which abides in Siam, Burmah, 
and Ceylon ; (2) the Northern, which abides in Tibet, China, Mon- 
golia, and Mantchuria ; and (3) the Eastern, which abides in Japan. 
The Southern school follows the Lesser Doctrine ; the Northern is 
Lamaistic ; both exoteric and esoteric ; and the Eastern follows the 
Greater Doctrine. 

In the seventh year of the Eirei period, in the reign of the Em- 
peror Ming, of the later Hang dynasty of China (67 A. D.), Bud- 
dhism was introduced into China; and thence, in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of the Emperor Kimmei (552 A. D.), it came into 


* Nirvana, parinirvana, cnd mal 4parinirvana have become synonymous terms 
—Eb. 
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Japan. The King Sing-Ming of Kurara (in Ancient Korea) presented 
an image of the Buddha, and some of the sacred books, to the 
Japanese Court. 

In India, far back in time, the Buddha-teaching was diligently 
propagated by King Asoka, and flourished throughout that Peninsula. 
About six hundred years after the Buddha, the Bodhisatva Asva- 
ghosha wrote the Mahayana: Sraddhatpada Shastra (the ‘‘ Book on 
Faith in the Mahayana”) ; and many great ascetics, like Nagarjuna, * 
Deva,t Asamga, { and Vasubandhu, § arose, and the Mahayana school 
flourished amain. But centuries later, the students of this school 
were greatly persecuted by the Brahmans ; and, later still, the Mo- 
hammedans invaded India and rooted out the whole Brotherhood. 
After the sixteenth century, the teachings of the Greater and Lesser 
Schools were found only in Bhootan, Kashmir, and Nepal, in the 
North, and in Ceylon, in the South. 

In China the Good Law spread quickest after the later Han 
dynasty, and became most powerful in the time of the Tang and 
Sung dynasties. But its influence lessened considerably in the time 


of the Yuen and Ming dynasties. 


* 
* * 


I will now give my readers an outline of Japanese Buddhism, 
and especially of the spirit of the Mahayana School in Japan. The 
special doctrines of the Tendai, Jodo, Zen, Shin, Nichiren, Holy 
Path, and pure Land Schools, I omit, as they may be found in the 
respective scriptures of these schools. 


* Nagarjuna, the fourteenth patriarch and author of fifty books, famous for his 
dialectic abilities; he is said to be the greatest philosopher and subtlest thinker of 
Buddhism. He taught that the soul is neither existent nor non-existent, neither 
eternal nor non-eternal, neither-annihilated by death nor non-annihilated. His 
death is given in B. C..212 or A. D. 194.—Ep. 

+ Deva, the nineteenth patriarch, is the author of nine books and a prominent 
antagonist of Brahmanism.—Eb. 

¢ Asafigha lived, about 550 A D., in Oude. Strongly influenced by Brahman- 
ism and Sivaism, he became the founder of a new school, called the Yogatcharga or 
Tantia school. His works were translated into Chinese 5g0-616 A. D.—Ep. 

§ Vasubandhu, a native of Rajagrika and a disciple of Nagirjuna, is counted as 
the twenty-first or twenty-second patriarch Like his master, he taught the Ami- 
tabha doctrine. Amitébha means ‘‘ boundless light."—Ep. 
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When the Buddhist Scriptures were brought from India to China 
by scholars who were deeply versed both in doctrine and in linguis- 
tic science, they were faithfully translated into the Chinese language; 
and the emperors of those times encouraged the work by liberal con- 
tributions. The translation of the Saddharmapundarika * Sutra by 
Kumaragiva { in the Tsing dynasty of the Yo family, and of the Ma- 
hapragnaparamita Sutra by Hiouen Tsang, in the Tang dynasty of 
the Li family, were made by imperial orders ; and many of the fore- 
most scholars were commissioned to assist in the work. Thus the 
emperors reverenced the Sacred Doctrines; and the translations 
were scholarly and perfect, in harmony with the spirit of the Buddha ; 
and shone like bright jewels in the literary sky. 

But, who threw a new light upon the Saddharmapundarika 
Sutra ; who wrote the great commentary and doctrinal exposition of 
it, and brought before the world its profound secrets? The great 
teacher Chi-sha of the Tendai school ! He fathomed the deep teach- 
ings of the Buddha, and gathered them together: a work as great 
as any ever done. Thus the fulfilment of the Law took place in the 
Tendai school. 

When the Buddha-doctrine began to spread in Japan, the phi- 
losopher Den-gio, the founder of the Tendai school on Mount Hiei, 
began to promulgate the special doctrine of the Tendai (805 A. D.), 
and thus made known the teachings of the Saddharmapundarika 
Sutra. Thus he made manifest the sure and quick path of Salva- 
tion, and established the Mahayana School in Japan. 

Besides this, he concentrated in the Tendai school the ‘‘ Three 
Laws of Secrecy” (of the True Word), ‘‘Contemplation ” (of the 
Bodhidharma), and the ‘‘ Moral Precepts” (of the Mahayana); and 
. caused the principles of his school to be widely circulated. Hence 
it is, that the Tendai school teaches the profoundest truths. 

The Buddha-doctrine, ever powerful for good throughout Asia, 


* Saddharma means literally ‘‘the wonderful law"’; pundarika means ‘‘ the 
white lotus." —Ep. 

+ Kumirajiva, a native of Kharachar, was a great expositor of the Mahayana. 
He was carried a prisoner to China (A D. 383), where he translated many of the 
sacred books. He is ‘‘one of the four suns of Buddhism.”—Eb. 
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has now its chief centre on Mount Hiei, the starting-point of Jap- 
anese Buddhism: and any commentary or summary of Buddhist 
doctrine and meditation would be imperfect unless measured by the 
standard of the school of Mount Hiei. Hence I will set before the 
reader the Buddha-doctrine according to this school ; interspersed 
with a few remarks of my own. I shall do as the weaver, who mixes 
warp and woof into one cloth. I shall use the Buddha Sakyamuni’s 
teaching as the warp, and the Tendai’s doctrine as the woof, and so 
produce a beautiful sample of the sacred teachings of the Buddha. 
My aim shall be to point out the Buddha’s wisdom and perception 
as the secret heritage of all men. 

As the first gate of initiation into the genuine Buddha-doctrine, 
and the degrees of progress therein, are plainly and fully stated in 
the Tendai scriptures, and in the works on ‘‘ Secrecy,” ‘‘ Contem- 
plation,” and ‘‘ Moral Precepts,” I shall omit them here, and confine 
myself to the general spirit of it. 

The Law of our Lord, the Buddha, is not a natural science or 
a religion but a doctrine of enlightenment : and the object of it is to 
give rest to the restless ; to point out the Master (the Inmost Man) 
to those that are blind and do not perceive their Original State. 

Without deep meditation and a full understanding of the Doc- 
trine of Enlightenment, no one can attain to onement with the 
Master within. He that would know the spirit of the Good Law 
should not idle away his time in books and scriptures, nor fatten 
upon the thoughts of others, but should meditate upon his own state 
of life and conduct: closely guard his mind and senses; and learn 
who, in himself, it is that thinks and feels: this being the key that 
opens the gate which leads into the Path of Buddha. For he who 
does not suffer his mind to wander, but closely and incessantly 
watches himself can, as it were, discover the great Path in his own 
right hand. Hecan fathom the nature of true peace of mind, and 
the very inmost spirit of the Buddha’s teaching. 

It-is then, the first duty of him who would become a Buddhist, 
to know and perceive the root of the daily phenomena of the senses ; 
and then to compare this knowledge and perception with the teach- 
ings of the Sacred Scriptures, the mirrors which reflect his thoughts, 


| 
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so as to learn the right and wrong. The scriptures will indicate 
whether the thoughts and phenomena are right or wrong. 

O brethren! Open your eyes and look! Why are we here? 
With the sky above and the earth beneath us? Why do we behold 
about us the innumerable phenomena of Nature? Are they not the 
reflex images of our thoughts? Are not we the creators of these 
things ; of the whole? Where is the God-Creator, if not within us? 

The six roots (eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and thought) meet 
the six objects (form, sound, smell, taste, touch, and things), and, 
behold, creation! The eye meets form, and knowledge or percep- 
tion results: the eye has no self or another principle ; the form has 
nothing that can be taken or rejected ; and the knowledge or per- 
ception has no birth nor death. Dear reader, think deeply. 

O brethren, hearken unto me! These are the voices of the 
images of our thoughts: sounds of every description : inanimate, 
animal, human. They are all heard by the action of our Innermost 
Mind. They are not the work of any extra-human, extra-cosmic 
god. The ear cannot hear; sound is not harmonious or inharmoni- 
ous ; knowledge or perception is not learned or unlearned. Dear 
reader, think deeply. 

_ O brethren, inhale the air about you! Is it fragrant or foul? 
Then, it is your mind that makes it so. No creator, no god makes 
itso; but your mind. The nose meets an odor, and knowledge or 
perception results. The nose is neither fragrant nor foul ; the odor 
is neither this nor that ; the knowledge or perception is neither 
transmigration, nor Nirvana. Dear reader, think deeply. 

O brethren, consider your tongue. Why does it taste and speak? 
Does a god make it taste and speak? Are not the taste and the 
speech the results of the mind? The tongue meets the object, and 
knowledge or perception is the result. Naturally there is nothing 
good or bad in the tongue ; the object of taste is neither knowledge 
nor ignorance ; and knowledge or perception is neither existence 
nor non-existence. Dear reader, think deeply. 

O brethren, look at your body! Why does it feel? Why does 
it work? Is it of a god or of the mind? The body meets an object, 
and the sense of touch arises. The sense of touch arises when the 
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mind is with the body. The body is neither past nor present ; the 
object of touch is neither present nor future; and there are no tem- 
poral names of men and Buddhas. Dear reader, think deeply. 

O brethren, consider your thought! Why are there thoughts, 
imaginings, guessings, and considerings? Are they of a god, or of 
your mind? When the light of the mind joins the thought, we call 
that ‘‘thinking.” When the thought joins external objects, the 
knowledge of thought or mind arises. Naturally, the thought-root 
itself does not move nor rest; the external objects are neither good 
nor bad; and the knowledge of the thought-root is neither just nor 
unjust. Dear reader, think deeply. 

We should o¢ say that the objects about us, be they small or 
large, are within or without our mind. All living beings about us 
are equal from eternity, let them differ ever so much in sex, station, 
and knowledge: not one should be loved or hated above another ; 
and no distinction should be made between self and neighbor. To 
grasp the fact that the six roots (the five organs of sense and the 
thought) are at onement with the One Mind, and are, therefore, 
naught but the One Self-conscious Mind, is the surest way to attain 
unto the state of Buddhahood. 

The actions apparent in the Six Roots are the various lights 
from the One Mind, and the objects of the Six Roots are Its images. 
He who is free from every outside state and bond, such as supersti- 
tion, priest, church, saviour, and god, and who, therefore, enjoys 
real freedom of mind, is a Great Man, for he has attained unto the 
wisdom and perception of Buddhahood; he has, to use the words 
of the Swedish mystic, Swedenborg, ‘‘inwardly in. himself seen his 
Divine Being,” which is the Buddha in man. And he that ainis at 
the attainment of this onement with that Inmost Mind is called a 
disciple of the Buddha. But he whose thoughts are not centered for 
this aim is ignorant. The chief end in view of the Buddha-teach- 
ing is the dispersion of the darkness of ignorance and the attain- 
ment of-enlightenment. 

To know the Mind as it is in itself, is to know and understand 
the secrets of Nature. Ignorance of what the Mind is in itself causes 
confusion, so that the objects of sense seem to be independent of 
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the Mind ; and in this way is the understanding of their real nature 
frustrated. And the attainment of enlightenment, through the dis- 
persion of the darkness of ignorance, is at the same time the knowl- 
edge and perception of the Mind as it is: the attainment of univer- 
sal wisdom. 

The Saddharmapundarika Sutra teaches us how to obtain that 
desirable knowledge of the Mind as it is in itself. Many other scrip- 
tures teach the same; but as they are interspersed with various 
teachings, temporal and eternal, lesser and greater, partial and full, 
they create confusion, and so fail in the main. The sutras preached 
before the Saddharmapundarika contain more of the nature of the 
temporal than of the eternal law. Hence it is said, in the Amitartha 
Sutra, that the Truth is not yet made manifest during the past forty 
years. But in the study of the Saddharmapundarika Sutra, the scholar 
has to rise above the mere literal or exoteric sense, the yellow or 
red pages; otherwise its spirit will elude him, and he will remain a 
stranger to its secrets. 

All scriptures are images of the One Mind: so that if we take 


these images for the realities whick they represent, we remain for- 
ever in the dark; and no matter how soul-stirring and blessing they 
may be in themselves, they are to us practically inert and unbless- 
ing ; and not only so, but also positive fetters that impede spiritual 


progress. 

In view of this, it is not to be wondered at that a wise man of 
old said: ‘‘A sage set turning the wheel of the Saddharmapundarika 
Sutra, but every sciolist that touches it is turned by it.” 

Mind is the One Reality, and all scriptures are the micrographic 
photographs of its images. He that fully grasps the Divine Body 
of Sakyamuni, holds ever, even without the written Sutra, the inner 
Saddharmapundarika in his hand. He ever reads it mentally, even 
though he would never read it orally. He is unified with it, though 
he has no thought about it. He is the true keeper of the Sutra. 

Let me here give a brief account of the spirit of the Noble Doc- 
trine, according to the Mahayana scriptures, which the Buddha 
Sakyamuni, the Nirmanakaya, or Glorified Body, of the incarnate 
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Buddha, that is, the historical, not the doctrinal, Buddha, had in 
view. 

The Buddha Sakyamuni gave us the great Pitaka, which con- 
sists of some odd five thousand volumes, and which was given in 
the course of about fifty years. In this His teaching varies greatly : 
here it is thus, and there it isthus. ‘I have,” said He, ‘‘ preached, 
I now preach, and I shall preach to you the Supreme Doctrine of 
the Lotus of the Good Law.” But, in His last hours, when about 
to pass into the full Nirvana, he said: ‘‘From the dawn of my in- 
itiation to the sunset of my Nirvana, I have not preached a word.” 
And why did He say this? If we look at the matter from a mental 
point of view, oral preaching is not real preaching ; the sermon of 
a whole day equals silence, but a sermon of good deeds may be 
effective. The Law of Mind is indeed unutterable ; it cannot be 
described by words, try we ever so hard. It eludes our best and 
strongest efforts. It lacks a mundane name. Our Lord, the Bud- 
dha, said: ‘‘I have not preached it.” And, ‘‘It is beyond the 
sphere of human word, thought, and imagination.” To speak of 
the Law of Mind is like trying to paint the air: as in itself the air 
is free and void of every obstacle, so is also the Mind. The Mind 
is free from every hindrance: it isnot graspable. And as this is its 
nature, it naturally is not to be fully expressed. 

Now, he that understands the Law of Mind, inexpressible in 
human language, is styled a Buddha. Nirvana, the Middle Path, 
and the True State, are other terms that describe his state. He is 
free, pure, and incomprehensible to the carnal man. He is the Lo- 
tus of the Good Law. 

The Saddharmapundarika Sutra is the Body of all the Buddhas. 
Those who abide, walk, and confide in the spirit of this Sutra, who 
pray the Original Prayer, that is, attain unto enlightenment and de- 
liver others by means of it, are true Saviours. The founders of the 
various Buddhist schools have been such ; and we must follow their 
virtuous example. 

Our true Master, the Lord Buddha, who appeared in this world 
as a venerable monk, who lived and preached for eighty years, who 
consumed the dross of this earthly life, and who entered Nirvana, 
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has no passion-flame in Him. And he that reveres and obeys this 
Master and lives in the spirit of the Saddharmapundarika Sutra 
preached by Him, is a true follower of the Doctrine of Enlighten 


ment. 

The Buddha-life esteems highly both meditation and intelli- 
gence, as means of dispersion of confusion and of attainment of en- 
lightenment ; but there is no profit in either; peace of mind and 
onement with life are out of the question, unless we open our Mind 
and free it from confusion, and perceive in us the Divinity. 

As the scriptures were preached by the Buddha in a state of 
enlightenment, they contain many degrees of teaching, high and 
low, deep and superficial, adapted to the reader’s state of intelli- 
gence, or his degree of meditation and comprehension. If a man’s 
mind is in the Path and in harmony with the Buddha’s mind, the 
scriptures seem to be preached by himself, rather than by the Bud- 
dha. And though there are many scriptures that represent the 
minds of men, yet the Saddharmapundarika is the most important. 

Many scriptures contain the mental and primary doctrines con- 
cerning -the attainment of Buddhahood by all men; but none so 
clearly and perfectly as the Saddharmapundarika : for it points out 
the way to that attainment in a most concise and sure manner. 
Now, what is this Sutra? Does it contain merely letters, words, 
pages, leaves, and covers? Indeed, no! It contains our mind itself. 
The material sutra of eight volumes is of no earthly use if detached 
from our mind. Although much esteemed by Buddhists, as con- 
taining the seal of the Buddha’s mind, still, since fire can consume 
it, it is not more so than any other scripture. In reading the true 
Sutra, which bears in itself marks of the Buddha’s mind, we may be 
in the state of the ‘‘ Lotus of the Good Law,” and so in onement 
with the Buddha Sakyamuni. If we attain to onement with this 
Buddha, our hope is then perfected and fulfilled. This is our only 
hope, and we need no other. Therefore, it is just to say, that when 
we open and unfold our mind, and become enlightened, and attain 
to the state of the Buddha Sakyamuni, the scriptures are of very 
little use to us. 

If we cling to the literal scriptures, we are evidently in a state 
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in which the true meaning of the Sutra is foreign to us, and in which 
confusion and passion fetter us. The sage regards the scriptures as 
guide-posts toward the Path of Mind ; when he has found and en- 
tered that Path, he needs them no longer. 

It was said of old: ‘‘All the Sutras are nothing but fingers that 
point out the shining moon.” When once we see the moon, point- 
ers are no longer necessary. If we adhere to the literal sense of 
sutras, and their commentaries, and interpretations, we miss the 


spiritual sense, and we grow old and die in darkness. We are then 


exoteric disciples of the Buddha, instead of esoteric. Without the 
spiritual sense we can never understand the Good Law. 

It is laudable to count the rosary, wear the yellow robes, and 
read sutras before images of the Buddha; but this is formal, not 
essential, discipleship. Essential discipleship requires a perception 
of the divine meaning of the Buddha, and thought, speech, and 
action in accordance with it. The disciple must not, in any atti- 
tude, be it walking, sitting, or lying down, take his mind from the 
divine sense of the Buddha. An unswerving adherence to this sense 
makes him a follower of the Mahayana doctrine and a true Buddhist. 

The Good Law, in its essence, is indeed not easy of compre- 
hension ; but earnest aspiration and deep thought lead to the truth. 


Z\1SUZEN ASHITSU. 
HIeIsan, Om, JAPAN. 


ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN INDIAN AND 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY." 


EFORE I enter upon the discussion of the questions for which 

I have the honor of asking your kind attention, I think it neces- 

sary to sketch briefly the two philosophical doctrines of Ancient 
India which principally come into consideration for my purpose. 

In the earliest philosophical works of India, in the oldest Upani- 
shads, we meet with an idealistic monism which later acquires the 
name of Vedanta. It is true, those works abound in reflexions on 
theological, ritualistic, and other matters, but all these reflexions 
are utterly eclipsed by the doctrine of the Eternal-Ove, the Atman 
or Brahman. The word Atman originally meant ‘‘ breathing,” 
then ‘‘the vital principle,” ‘‘the Self”; but soon it was used to 
signify the Intransient ONE which is without any attribute or quality— 
the All-Soul, the Soul of the World, the Thing-in-Itself, or whatever 
you like to translate it. Brahman on the other hand, originally ‘the 
prayer,” became a term for the power which is inherent in every 
prayer and holy action, and at last for the eternal, boundless power 
which is the basis of everything existing. Having attained this stage 
of development, the word Brahman became completely synonymous 
with Atman. The objective Brahman and the subjective Atman 
amalgamated into one, the highest metaphysical idea; and this 
amalgamation comprises the doctrine of the unity of the subject and 
the object. In numerous parables the Upanishads try to describe 


* An address delivered before the Philological Congress of the World's Fair 
Auxiliary at Chicago, July 12, 1893. 
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the nature of Brahman, but all their reflexions culminate in one 
point: the inmost Self of the individual being is one with that all- 
pervading power (¢a¢ ‘‘thou art That’’). 

This spiritual monism challenged the contradiction of Kapila, 
the founder of the Samkhya philosophy, who, in a rationalistic way, 
saw only the diversity, but not the unity of the universe. The Sam- 
khya doctrine—the oldest real system of Indian philosophy—is en- 
tirely dualistic. Two things are admitted, both eternal and ever- 
lasting, but in their innermost character totally different ; namely, 
matter and soul, or better a boundless plurality of individual souls. 
The existence of the creator and ruler of the universe is denied. 
The world develops according to certain laws out of primitive matter, 
which first produces those subtile substances of which the internal 
organs of all creatures are formed, and after that brings forth the 
gross matter. At the end of a period of the universe the products 
dissolve by retrogradation into primitive matter ; and this continual 
cycle of evolution, existence, and dissolution has neither beginning 
nor end. The psychology of this interesting system is of special im- 
portance. All the functions which ordinarily we denote as psychic, 
i. €., perception, sensation, thinking, willing, etc., according to the 
Samkhya doctrine, are merely mechanical processes of the internal 
organs, that is, of matter. These would remain unconscious, if 
it were not for the soul which ‘illuminates ”’ them, i. e., makes them 
conscious. No other object is accomplished by soul. Soul is per- 
fectly indifferent and, therefore, also, not the vehicle of moral re- 
sponsibility. This office is assumed by the subtile or internal body, 
which is chiefly formed of the inner organs and the senses, and which 
surrounds the soul. This internal body accompanies soul from one 
existence into another, and is, therefore, the real principle of metem- 

‘psychosis. It is the object of the Samkhya philosophy to teach 
people to know the absolute distinction between soul and matter in 
its most subtile modifications, as it appears in the inner organs. A 
man has attained the highest aim of human exertion, if this distinc- 
tion is perfectly clear to him: discriminative knowledge delivers 
soul from the misery of the endless flow of existence and abolishes 
the necessity of being born again. The Samkhya philosophy is al- 
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ready saturated with that pessimism which has put its stamp on 
Buddhism, the outcome of this system. 

For the following reflexions it is necessary to bear in mind that 
the Vedanta of the Upanishads and the Samkhya philosophy had 
both spread through Northern India before the middle of the sixth 
century before Christ. 

The coincidences between Indian and Greek philosophy are so 
numerous that some of them were noticed immediately after the In- 
dian systems became known to Europeans. 

The most striking resemblance—I am almost tempted to say 
sameness—is that between the doctrine of the All-One in the Upani- 
shads and the philosophy of the Eleatics. Xenophanes teaches that 
God and the Universe are one, eternal, and unchangeable; and Par- 
menides holds that reality is due alone to this universal being, neither 
created nor to be destroyed, and omnipresent ; further, that every- 
thing which exists in multiplicity and is subject to mutability is not 
real ; that thinking and being are identical. All these doctrines are 
- congruent with the chief contents of the Upanishads and of the Ve- 
danta system, founded upon the latter. It is true, the ideas about 
the illusive character of the empirical world and about the identity 
between existence and thought are not yet framed into doctrines in 
the older Upanishads ; we only find them in works which doubtlessly 
are later than the time of Xenophanes and Parmenides. But ideas 
from which those doctrines must ultimately have developed, are met 
with in the oldest Upanishads ; for it is there that we find particular 
stress. laid upon the singleness and immutability of Brahman and 
upon the identity of thought (vjzdna) and Brahman. I therefore do 
not consider it an anachronism to trace the philosophy of the Eleatics 
to India. 

But even earlier than this can analogies between the Greek and’ 
Indian Worlds of thought be traced. Thales, the father of the Gre- 
cian philosophy, imagines everything to have sprung from water. 
This certainly reminds us of a mythological idea which was very 
familiar to the Indians of the Vedic time; namely, the idea of the 
primeval water out of which the universe was evolved. Even in 
the oldest works of the Vedic literature there are numerous passages 
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in which this primeval water is mentioned, either producing itself 
all things or being the matter out of which the Creator produces 
them. 

Fundamental ideas of the Samkhya philosophy, too, are found 
among the Greek physiologers. Anaximander assumes, as the 
foundation (@pxn) of all things, a primitive matter, eternal, un- 
fathomable and indefinite, the aezpor, from which the definite sub- 
stances arise and into which they return again. If you now advert 
to the Samkhya doctrine, that the material world is produced by 
Prakriti, the primitive matter, and, when the time has come, sinks 
back into it, the analogy is evident. Let us proceed to another ex- 
ample. There is Heraclitus, the ‘‘dark Ephesian,” whose doctrine, 
it is true, touches Iranian ideas in its main points. Nevertheless it 
offers several parallels with the views of the Samkhya philosophy. 
The zavra pei of Heraclitus is a suitable expression for the in- 
cessant change of the empirical world, set down by the Samkhya, 
and his doctrine of the innumerable annihilations and re-formations 
of the Universe is one of the best known theories of the Samkhya 
system. * 

But let us turn to the physiologers of later times. The first 
with whom we have to deal is Empedocles, whose theories of 
metempsychosis and evolution may well be compared with the corre- 
sponding ideas of the Samkhya philosophy. But most striking is 
the agreement between the following doctrine of his, ‘‘ Nothing can 
arise which has not existed before, and nothing existing can be an- 
nihilated,” and that most characteristic one of the Samkhya system 
about the beginningless and endless reality of all products (sat-kdrya- 
vdda), or—as we should put it—about the eternity and indestructi- 
bility of matter. 

In a similar way, a connexion may be traced between the dual- 
ism of Anaxagoras and that of the Samkhya philosophy. And not- 
withstanding his atomism, which is certainly not derived from India, + 


* Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, second edition, Vol. I, p. 437, discovers 
other analogies between the philosophy of Heraclitus and the Samkhya doctrine. 

+ For it is beyond doubt that the Indian atomistical systems, Vaigeshika and 
Nydya, were conceived a long time after Leucippus and Democritus. 


} 
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even Democritus in the principles of his metaphysics, which prob- 
ably are rooted in the doctrines of Empedocles, reminds us of a 
Samkhya tenet, which is in almost literal agreement with the fol- 
lowing: ‘Nothing can rise from nothing.” * The same is true of 
his conception of the gods. To Democritus they are not immortal, 
but only happier than men and longer-lived ; and this is in perfect 
harmony with the position the gods occupy not only in the Simkhya 
but in all Indian systems. According to Indian ideas, the gods are 
subject to metempsychosis like human beings, and they also must 
step down, when their store of merit, formerly acquired, is ex- 
hausted. Says Camkara, the renowned Vedantist, in his commen- 
tary on the Brahmasitra (I. 3. 28): ‘* Words like ‘Indra’ mean only 
the holding of a certain office, as the word ‘general’ for instance ; 
he who at the time occupies this post is called ‘ Indra.’ ” 

The same ideas are met with in Epicurus, whose dependency 
upon Democritus must needs have brought abouta resemblance. But 
also on matters of other kinds Epicurus has laid down principles 
which in themselves as well as in their arguments bear a remarkable 
resemblance to Samkhya doctrines. Epicurus, in denying that the 
world is ruled by God, because this hypothesis would necessitate our 
investing the deity with attributes and functions that are incongruous 
with the idea of the divine nature, gives voice to a doctrine that is 
repeated by the Samkhya teachers with unfatiguing impressiveness. 
We also occasionally meet, in the systematic works of the Samkhya 
philosophy, a favorite argumentative formula of Epicurus, ‘‘ Every- 
thing could rise from everything then.” 

It is a question requiring the most careful treatment to deter- 
mine, whether the doctrines of the Greek philosophers, both those 
here mentioned and others, were really first derived from the Indian 
world of thought, or whether they were constructed independently 
of each other in both India and Greece, their resemblance being 
caused by the natural sameness of human thought. For my part, I 
confess I am inclined towards the first opinion, without intending to 
pass an apodictic decision. The book of Ed. Réth (‘‘ Geschichte 


* Comp. Sémkhyasttra, I, 78. 
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unsrer abendlandischen Philosophie, ” first edition 1846, second edi- 
tion 1862), the numerous works of Aug. Gladisch, and the tract of 
C. B. Schliiter («‘ Aristoteles’ Metaphysik eine Tochter der Samkhya- 
Lehre des Kapila,” 1874)—all go too far in their estimation of Orien- 
tal influence and in the presentment of fantastical combinations ; 
moreover, they are all founded upon a totally insufficient knowledge 
of the Oriental sources.* Nevertheless, I consider them to contain 
a kernel of truth, although it can hardly be hoped that this kernel 
will ever be laid bare with scientific accuracy. The historical possi- 
bility of the Grecian world of thought being influenced by India 
through the medium of Persia, must unquestionably be granted, and 
with it the possibility of the above-mentioned ideas being transferred 
from India to Greece. The connexions between the Ionic inhabitants 
of Asia Minor and those of the countries to the east of it were so 
various and numerous during the time in question, that abundant 
occasion must have offered itself for the exchange of ideas between 
the Greeks and the Indians, then living in Persia.} 


* Compare also the treatise of Baron v. Ecksteih ‘‘ Ueber die Grundlagen der 
Indischen Philosophie und deren Zusammenhang mit den Philosophemen der west- 
lichen Volker,” /rdische Studien, II. 369-388. Even earlier than this, such questions 
were treated with astounding boldness. With a facility of conception peculiar to 
him, Sir William Jones (Works, quarto ed., 1799, I. 360, 361) perceived the following 
analogies : ‘‘ Of the philosophical schools it will be sufficient, here, to remark that 
the first Nydya seems analogous to the Peripatetic; the second, sometimes called 
Vaigeshika, to the Ionic; the two Mimansds, of which the second is often distin- 
guished by the name of Vedanta, to the Platonic; the first Sankhya, to the Italic ; 
and the second or Patanjala, to the Stoic philosophy : so:that Gautama corresponds 
with Aristotle; Kanada, with Thales ; Jaimini, with Socrates; Vyasa, with Plato ; 
Kapila, with Pythagoras; and Patanjali, with Zeno. But an accurate comparison 
between the Grecian and Indian schools would require a considerable volume.” 


+ In Ueberweg’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, revised and edited by 
Heinze, sixth edition, I. 36, I am happy to find the following passage : ‘‘ With much 
better reason we could suppose a considerable Oriental influence in the form ofa 
direct communication of the older Grecian philosophers with Oriental nations.”” But 
I am sorry to say, I cannot concur with the opinion of the author, expressed on the 
same page, that a perfect and decisive solution of this problem might be expected 
from the progress of Oriental studies. For even the closest acquaintance with the 
Oriental systems and religions cannot do away with the alternative, before men- 
tioned on page 180; and, with one single exception, which I shall presently consider, 
the means for fixing the limits of these foreign influences upon the older Grecian 
philosophy are utterly wanting. 
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Add to this the Greek tradition that the greater part of the 
philosophers with whom we have dealt, Thales, Empedocles, Anax- 
agoras, Democritus, and others, undertook journeys, sometimes of 
considerable duration, into Oriental countries for the sake of making 
philosophical studies, and the probability of our supposition that 
these Grecian philosophers acquired Indian ideas on Persian ground 
will be increased. But it cannot be denied that, if they really did 
borrow foreign ideas, they well understood the art of impressing on 
them the stamp of the Grecian intellect. 

Hitherto, I have purposely omitted a name which is much more 
intimately connected with this question, than the others I have men- 
tioned. While, for the derivation of Indian ideas in the case of the 
Grecian physiologers, the Eleatics and Epicurus, I could only 
assume a certain probability in favor of my hypothesis, there seems 
to be no doubt about the dependence of Pythagoras upon Indian 


philosophy and science; and all the more so, as the Greeks them- 
selves considered zs doctrines as foreign. It was Sir William 
Jones (Works, 8vo ed., III, 236)* who first pointed out the analo- 
gies between the Samkhya system and the Pythagorean philosophy, 
starting from the name of the Indian system, which is derived from 
the.word samkhyd ‘‘ number,” and from the fundamental importance 
attached to number by Pythagoras. After Jones, Colebrooke (Misc. 
Ess., 2d ed., I. 436, 437) expressed with even more emphasis the idea 
that the doctrines of Pythagoras might be rooted in India. He says: 
«¢,... Adverting to what has come to us of the history of Pythagoras, 
I shall not hesitate to acknowledge an inclination to consider the 
Grecian to have been... . indebted to Indian instructors.” Cole- 
brooke gives the reasons for his opinion (I. c., 441 et seq.) in the 


‘following passage, which seems to me to be sufficiently important 


to quote in full : 


‘It may be here remarked by the way, that the Pythagoreans, and Ocellus in 
particular, distinguish as parts of the world, the heaven, the earth, and the interval 
between them, which they term lofty and aérial. .. . Here we have precisely the 
heaven, earth, and (transpicuous) intermediate region of the Hindus. 


* See Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, second edition, I. 241. 
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‘Pythagoras, as after hiry Ocellus, peoples the middle or aérial region with 
demons, as heaven with gods, and thé earth with men. Here again they agree pre- 
cisely with the Hindus, who place the gods above, man beneath, and spiritual crea- 
tures, flitting unseen, in the intermediate region. 

‘‘Nobody needs to be reminded, that Pythagoras and his successors held the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, as the Hindus universally do the same tenet of trans- 
migration of souls. 

‘They agree likewise generally in distinguishing the sensitive, material organ 
(manas), from the rational and conscious living soul (jzvdé¢man) : Suude and gpi of 
Pythagoras ; one perishing with the body, the other immortal. 

‘‘Like the Hindus, Pythagoras, with other Greek philosophers, assigned a 
subtle etherial clothing to the soul apart from the corporeal part, and a grosser 
clothing to it when united with body; the sé#kshma (or /inga) garira and sthila 
gartra of the Sankhyas and the rest. . . . I should be disposed to conclude that the 
Indians were in this instance teachers rather than learners.” 


Wilson (Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 1V, 11, 12, and Sénkhya 
Kéarikd, p. XI) only incidentally touches on the analogies pointed 
out by Jones and Colebrooke. 

Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire goes a little more into detail regard- 
ing one point. He treats, in his ‘‘ Premier Mémoire sur le Sankhya ” 
(Paris, 1852, pp. 512, 513, 521, 522), of Pythagoras’s theory of 
metempsychosis, and he is right in observing that the greater prob- 
ability is on the side of its Indian origin, and not on its Egyptian 
one. Further, Barthélemy finds Samkhya ideas in Plato, in the 
‘‘Phzedon,” ‘‘Phedrus,” ‘‘Timaeus,” and in the ‘ Republic”: 
‘Les analogies sont assez nombreuses et assez profondes pour qu’il 
soit impossible de les regarder comme accidentelles” (p. 514). He 
points out that the ideas of redemption and bondage are doctrines 
both of Plato and of the Samkhya philosophy, inasmuch as they 
denote the liberation of soul from matter and the confinement of 
soul by matter ; and that the idea of metempsychosis is common to 
both, together with that of the beginningless and endless existence 
of the soul. On p. 521 Barthélemy then says that Plato, the great 
admirer of the Pythagorean school, took these doctrines from Pytha- 
goras ; but if we ask where Pythagoras obtained them, all the ap- 
pearances are, in his opinion, in favor of India. 

The supposition that Pythagoras derived his theory of transmi- 
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gration from India, was several times brgached in older works be- 
sides. * 

In a much more exhaustive and comprehensive manner, but 
evidently without knowledge of his predecessors, Leopold von Schroe- 
der has also treated this subject in an essay ‘‘ Pythagoras und die 
Inder” (Leipsic, 1884), which, notwithstanding the contrary opinion 
of Professor Weber,t seems to me to be perfectly correct in its 
main points. From Schroeder’s theories it follows, that almost all 
the doctrines ascribed to Pythagoras, both religio-philosophical and 
mathematical, were current in India as early as the sixth century 
before Christ, and even previously. As the most important of these 
doctrines appear in Pythagoras without connexion or explanatory 
background, whilst in India they are rendered comprehensible by the 
intellectual life of the times, Schroeder conclusively pronounces In- 
dia to be the birthplace of the Pythagorean ideas. Of course, no © 
power of conviction would rest in sing/e traits of agreement ;—and 
for that reason I did not venture to give any definite opinion with 
regard to the dependence of the other philosophers mentioned on In- 
dia ;—but with Pythagoras, it is the guwantity of coincidences that 
enforces conviction ; and the more so, as the concordance is also to 
be noticed in insignificant and arbitrary matters which cannot well 
be expected to appear independently in two different places. Here 
I must refer to Schroeder’s detailed argumentation and can only 
indicate the chief features which Pythagoras and the ancient In- 
dians have in common: the theory of the transmigration of souls, 
in which there is harmony here and there even in noticeable details, 
and which Pythagoras cannot have taken from Egypt for the simple 
reason that modern Egyptology teaches us, that—in spite of the 


- well-known passage in Herodotus—the ancient Egyptians were not 


familiar with the doctrine of metempsychosis ; further, the curious 
prohibition of eating beans, the 20s #A10v Terpaupévor jun) 


* See Lucian Scherman, A/aterialien zur Geschichte der Indischen Visionslitera- 
tur, p. 26, note I. 


+ Literarisches Centralblatt, 1884, p. 1563-1565. Compare also ‘‘ Die Griechen 


in Indien,” Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, XXXVII, pp. 923-926. 
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the doctrine of the five elements, i. e. the assumption of ether as the 
fifth element, which obtains in the Pythagorean school as well as 
everywhere in India ; above all the so-called Pythagorean theorem, 
developed in the Culvasiitras *; the irrational number 12; then the 
whole character of the religio-philosophical fraternity, founded by 
Pythagoras, which is analogous to the Indian orders of the time ; 
and at last the mystical speculation, peculiar to the Pythagorean 
school, which bears a striking resemblance to the fantastical notions 
greatly in favor with the so-called Brahmaza literature. 

Schroeder proceeds with a few more analogies of lesser value 
and of doubtful nature, and finally he is certainly mistaken in the 
two following points. Namely, he holds that Pythagoras acquired 
his knowledge in India itself, — an idea excluded at once by reference 
to the history of ancient traffic.+ The only country in which Pytha- 
goras could possibly have met his Indian teachers, is Persia, to 
which place I above found myself obliged to ascribe the eventual 
mediation between Indian ideas and the Greek physiologers and 
Eleatics. The other point is that of the connexion between the Pyth- 
agorean doctrine and the Samkhya philosophy, supposed by Schroe- 
der. It may be that Pythagoras acquired his knowledge of the the- 
ories of metempsychosis and of the five elements from adherents of 
the Samkhya system; but further relations are not to be discov- 
ered. Schroeder{ tries, on pp. 72~—76, to bring the fundamental idea 
of the Pythagorean philosophy, that number is the essence of all 
things, into connexion with a fictitious, older form of the Samkhya 
philosophy. He says p. 74: ‘To me it appears to be evident from 
the name Samkhya, that number (samyd) originally had a deciding, 


* Weber's polemic against Schroeder's treatise is chiefly based on the fact that 
he underestimates the age of the Culvasfitras which describe the mensurations of 
the sacrificial compound that led to the discovery of the renowned tenet. The 
Culvasfitras are not appendages to the Crautas(itras, but integrant parts of the great 
ritual complexes, each of which has been composed by ove author. The material, 
offered to us in the Culvasiitras, is of course still much older than these compen- 
diums themselves. 

+ The Grecian tradition of Pythagoras having visited India did not arise before 
the Alexandrine time. 


¢ As before him Sir William Jones; comp. p. 182 above. 
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fundamental importance in this system, although the later system, 
the books of which appeared more than a thousand years after the 
pre-Buddhistic Samkhya doctrine of Kapila, has effaced this charac- 
teristic trait and entirely lost it.” In stating this, Schroeder has 
overlooked the fact that those Upanishads which are full of Samkhya 
doctrines and which must be dated only a few hundred years later 
than Buddha, are, in the passages in question, also wanting in what 
he calls the ‘‘ original” characteristic trait, and that they are in 
harmony with that system which he calls the ‘‘later one.” He 
himself declares this theory to be a very bold one, but in reality it 
is perfectly baseless. There is not the smallest particle of evidence 
for the hypothesis that there ever existed a Samkhya system dif- 
ferent from that of our sources, which acquired its name from the 
mania for enumeration peculiar to it. On the contrary, weighty 
reasons speak against the supposition that our system has undergone 
noticeable changes in the course of time. If ever we should try to 
fabricate some historical link between the Samkhya system and the 
Pythagorean numeral philosophy, the following idea only could 
occur tous. The doctrines of Pythagoras: Number is the essence 
of things, the elements of numbers are to be considered as the ele- 
ments of everything existing, the whole universe is harmony and 
number—these doctrines are unique in the history of human thought, 
and, if their meaning should be something else than ‘‘everything ex- 
isting is ruled by the mathematical law,” they might be regarded as 
unphilosophical. It therefore does not appear to me as a thing 
utterly beyond possibility, that those ideas took root in a misunder- 
standing of Pythagoras. It is possible that he misinterpreted the 
words of his Indian teacher: ‘‘ The Samkhya philosophy is named | 
‘after the enumeration of the material principles ” into: ‘‘ Number is 
considered the essence of the material principles in the Samkhya sys- 
tem.” But this surely is nothing but a supposition. 

It is Lassen who in his ‘‘Indische Alterthumskunde” denies 
every Indian influence upon Grecian philosophy in ante-Christian 
times, but adopts it (III. p. 379 et seq.) for the Christian Gnosti- 
cism and Neo-Platonism. As lively relations between Alexandria 
and India are sufficiently attested for this time, it is indeed impos- 
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sible to doubt Indian influence upon the doctrines of the Gnostics 


and Neo-Platonists. 
Let us first dwell upon Gnosticism. Lassen holds that the ~ 
Indian elements in the Gnostic systems were derived from Buddhism 
which (in the secondary, modified form it had assumed at that time) 
undoubtedly exercised a considerable influence upon the intellec- 
tual life of Alexandria. This influence is most clearly perceptible 
in the ideas formed by the Gnostics about the many spiritual worlds 
and the numerous heavens. These ideas are certainly derived from 
the fantastical cosmogony of later Buddhism. But I do not admit the 
great importance which Lassen attributes to Buddhism in the forma- 
tion of the Gnostic systems. It is my opinion that, in Lassen’s expo- 
sitions the Samkhya philosophy does not get all that is due to it. If 
we keep it in mind that the centuries in which Gnosticism was devel- 
oped—that is, the second and third century after Christ—are coinci- 
dent with the period during which the Samkhya philosophy flourished 
in India, many things will appear in a different light to us, than was 
the case with Lassen.* On p. 385 he establishes a connexion between 
the doctrines of Buddhism and the Gnostic contrast of soul and mat- 
ter. But is it not more natural to remember here the ideas which 
form the foundation of the Samkhya philosophy? Another point 
with which we have to deal is the identification of soul and light, 
met with among almost all Gnostics. Lassen has brought forward 
some remote and singular speculations from the misty and imagina- 
tive realm of later Buddhism, to make plausible the Buddhistic in- 
fluence upon this Gnostic doctrine. I cannot say that this endeavor 
has been a successful one. How very simple and natural the idea ~ 
appears with which a mere glance at the Samkhya philosophy fur- 
nishes us! For there we are taught something which was evidently 
not known to Lassen, viz., that ¢he soul is light (prakdga),+ which 


* On the other hand, I must confess that I am unable to trace that resemblance 
between the Samkhya philosophy and the doctrine of the Valentinians on the origin 
of matter, which is stated by Lassen on pp. 400, 401. The agreements of the Sam- 
khya system with that of the Ophites, collected by Lassen in the following pages, 
likewise appear to me open to doubt. 

+ Comp. Sémkhyasttra, I. 145: ‘‘[Soul is] light, because the non-intellectual 
and light do not belong together,” and VI, 50: ‘‘ Being distinct from the non-intel- 
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means, that the mechanical processes of the internal organs are il- 
luminated or made conscious by the soul. This idea of the Sam- 
khyas, that soul and light are the same, or—to put it otherwise— 
that the soul consists of light, we undoubtedly have to regard as 
the source of the similar idea of the Gnostics. 

In regard to another point, Lassen (on pp. 384, 398 et seq.) 
has rightly acknowledged the influence of the Samkhya philosophy 
upon Gnosticism. It was Ferd. Chr. Baur who even before him 
(in his work, ‘‘ Die christliche Gnosis,” pp. 54, 158 et seq.) had 
noticed the remarkable agreement of the classification of men into 
the three classes of mvevuarinol, yvyinoi and vArxol, peculiar to 
several Gnostics, with the Samkhya doctrine of the three Gumas. 
As I have entered in detail upon this theory in my forthcoming 
book on the Samkhya philosophy, I only wish to state here that in 
this system every individual is considered as appertaining to the 
sphere of one of the three powers, according as the luminous, se- 
rene, and joyful, or the passionate, fickle, and painful, or again the 
dark, motionless, and dull character predominates. There is also 
another interesting parallel to be found.* It is that between the 
Samkhya doctrine according to which the Buddhi, Ahamkara, and 
Manas, i. e., the substrata of the psychic processes, have an inde- 
pendent existence during the first stages of the evolution of the 
universe, and the Gnostic tenet which allots personal existence to 
intellect, will, and soon. I am sure that those who are better ac- 
quainted with the Gnostic systems than I am, would be successful in 
finding some more points of contact, upon studying the doctrines of 
the Samkhya philosophy in detail. 

In passing to Neo-Platonism, we find that here also Lassen has 
valued the influence of the Samkhya doctrines to its full extent. 
The views of Plotinus (204-269 A. D.), the chief of the Neo-Platon- 


lectual, [soul] which has the nature of thought illuminates the non-intellectual.” 
The commentator Vijfianabhikshu makes the following remark on the first passage : 
‘The soul is in its essence light like the sun,” etc. 

*Mentioned by Fitz-Edward Hall in his translation of Nehemiah Nilakantha 
S‘astri Gore's A Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems, Calcutta, 
1862, p. 84. 
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ists, are in part in perfect agreement with those of the Samkhya sys- 
tem. The following sentences must be placed here: the soul is 
free from sorrows and passions, untouched by all affections ; for the 
sufferings of the world belong to matter. By his philosophy Plotinus 
promises to deliver the world from misery, and this is the same pur- 
pose as that of the Samkhya system which strives to lead men to dis- 
criminative knowledge and with it to redemption, that is to say, to 
absolute painlessness. Though all Brahman systems have made it 
their task to liberate mankind from the miseries of mundane exis- 
tence by means of some special knowledge, yet none of them have 
so much emphasised the principle of this life being a life full of 
misery, as the Samkhya system ; none of them have defined the word 
‘‘redemption ” with the same precision as ‘‘ the absolute cessation 
of pain.” 

On page 428 Lassen establishes a connexion between a Vedantic 
notion and the sentence of Plotinus, that one may also be happy 
when sleeping, because the soul does not sleep. But there is no ne- 
cessity for it. The same doctrine appertains to the Samkhya system. * 
Deep dreamless sleep is there, too, stated to be homogeneous with 
redemption, insomuch as in these two states the affections and func- 
tions of the inner organs have stopped, and pain with them. Consid- 
ering the many cases in which the dependence of Plotinus upon the 
Samkhya system is established, we need not hesitate to derive this 
idea from the Samkhya system as well. These numerous agreements 
must, however, make us doubly careful not to expand too much the 
limits of this dependence ; and for that reason I am bound to say 
that the parallels which Lassen has drawn (p. 418 et seq.) between 
the theory of emanation, set up by Plotinus, and the doctrine of de- 
velopment in the Samkhya system appear to me out of place in the 
series of coincidences here treated. 

Though there is a good evidence of harmony between the pure 
Samkhya doctrine and the Neo-Platonism of Plotinus, there exists 
even a closer connexion between the latter one and ¢hat branch of 
the Samkhya philosophy which has assumed a theistical and asceti- 


* See Sdmkhyasattra, V, 116. 
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cal character, and has, under the name of the Yoga philosophy, ac- 
quired an independent place among the Brahman systems. The 


morality of Plotinus is altogether of an ascetic nature. This feature 


might be explained, it is true, by an inclination towards Stoicism ; 


but on account of its agreement with the Yoga system in the fol- 


lowing points, this ascetic coloring has, most probably, its founda- 
tion in the influence of this system. Plotinus pronounces all wor/dly 


things to be vain and void of value, and he therefore calls upon us 
to throw off the influence of the phenomenal world. If we keep off 
all external impressions and by way of concentration of thinking 


overcome the multiplicity of ideas, resulting from these impressions, 
the highest knowledge will fill our mind, in the form of a sudden 
ecstatic perception of God. There is not the slightest difference 


’ between this theory and the doctrines of the Yoga philosophy. The 
éxoraots of Plotinus or the azAwors (‘the union with the deity”) 
is the pratibhd or the prdtibham jndnam of the Yoga system (‘‘the 
immediate, universal knowledge of truth, which, after methodically 


exercising the ascetic Yoga-praxis, comes upon us unexpectedly ’’).* 
Besides Plotinus, we principally have to consider his most dis- 


tinguished disciple Porphyry (from 232-304), who, even more than 
his master, has followed the Samkhya philosophy. With him the 
Indian influence can be proved directly; for he has made use of the 


treatise of Bardesanes, from which he copied an important passage 
about the Brahmans. And Bardesanes had acquired authentic infor- 


mation about India from the Indian ambassadors who were sent to 


the Emperor Antoninus Pius. In all principal points, Porphyry 
agrees with Plotinus, as, for instance, in his demand to give up 


the external world and to seek truth by contemplation; but Por- 
-phyry records in a purer way than his master the Samkhya doctrine 
of the contrast between the spiritual and the material world. His 
dependency upon the Samkhya philosophy is also to be noticed in 
his doctrines of the reign of the spiritual over the material, of the 
omnipresence of the soul when liberated from matter, and of the 


*See VYogasttra, III, 33. 
+Comp. Lassen, p. 430 et seq. 
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beginninglessness of the world.* Here we must also note the inter- 
diction to kill animals, made by Porphyry, and his rejection of sacri- 
fices. To be sure, Lassen says, on page 432, that Porphyry here 
followed the Buddhistic law; but as we are dealing with things 
which Buddha adopted from the Samkhya system,} there is no rea- 
son why we should not derive them from the primary, instead of the 
secondary, source. 

I think we need not enter upon the resemblances which Lassen 
discovers (p. 434 et seq.) between Indian ideas and the later Neo- 
Platonist Abammon (about 300); for this fantastical and superstitious 
teacher, and the ideas peculiar to him, do not offer any but doubtful 
points of contact with Indian models. Only one opinion of Abammon 
comes into consideration, and that even was already suggested by his 
predecessors. It is the idea, that people who are filled with a holy © 
enthusiasm attain miraculous powers.t Here we clearly perceive 
the coincidence with the conviction, universal in India, that miracu- 
lous powers are to be acquired by the methodical exercise of the 
Yoga-praxis. The Yoga philosophy promises, as the fruit of such 
exercise, the acquisition of the faculty of making one’s self invisible, 
infinitely large, or infinitely light, of assuming other bodies, of chang- 
ing the course of nature, and the attainment of other supernatural 
powers. 


I cannot take leave of Neo-Platonism without mentioning a 


highly important point of agreement with the Indian world of thought, 
which, it is true, neither concerns the Samkhya philosophy nor Bud- 
dhism, but which nevertheless impressively supports our arguments, 
as it is a most significant link in the series of Grecian loans from 
India. In a little essay by Professor Weber, ‘‘ Vach und Aoyos, In- 
dische Studien,” Vol. IX, the author, with great caution—‘‘ without 
intending in the least to settle this question ”—has put forward the 
supposition that the Indian conception of the vdch (a feminine noun, 
meaning voice, speech, word) may have had some influence upon the 


* This last point is not mentioned by Lassen. 


+ Compare the preface to my translation of Aniruddha’s Commentary on the 
Samkhyasftras, etc., Calcutta, 1892. 


$ See Lassen, p. 438. 
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idea of the Aoyos which appears in Neo-Platonism and passed from 
there into the Gospel of St. John. Weber starts from the hymn Rig- 
veda X, 125, in which the Vach already appears as an active power, 
and he refers to the personification of the ‘‘divine Vach” or language, 
as the vehicle of priestly eloquence and wisdom. He then traces the 
development of this idea through the Brahmaza literature, where the 
Vach becomes more and more similar to the Aoyos in the beginning 
of the Gospel of St. John. In the numerous passages quoted by 
Weber, the Vach appears as the consort of Prajapati, the creator, 

‘¢in union with whom and by whom he accomplishes his creation ; 
yea, the Vach is even ultimately the most spiritual begetter, and now 
and then she is placed absolutely at the beginning of all things, even 
above the personal bearer of her own self.” Weber concludes this 
pithy article with the following words: ‘‘There are certainly no 
difficulties in understanding the cosmogonical position of the Vach 
which is simply to be conceived as the culmination of glorifying 
priestly meditation and knowledge, while the same position of the 
Aoyos, on the other hand, appears without any suggestion as to its 
origin or development.” This idea of Weber’s I hold to be an ex- 
ceedingly happy one, and, in my opinion, it deserves another name 
than that of a mere supposition. Only I may be allowed, in this 
connexion, to set one point aright. It is not Neo-Platonism in which 

the idea of the Aoyos first appears, but it is derived there from the 
doctrines of Philo, which to a great extent are the basis of Neo-Pla- 

tonism. Philo again adopted the Aoyos doctrine from the Stoics, and 

they took it from Heraclitus, to whom the Aodyos already was the eter- 

nal law of the course of the world.* My opinion, mentioned above, of 

Heraclitus being influenced by Indian thought, meets, accordingly, 

with a welcome confirmation. If the whole theory is right—and I 

think it is—the derivation of the Aoyos theory from India must be 

put more than five hundred years earlier than would appear from 
Weber’s statement. 

Among the Indian doctrines which we believed we could trace in 


*Compare Max Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in der griechischen Philosophie, 
Oldenburg, 1872. 
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Greek philosophy, those of the Samkhya system occupy the first place; 
agreeably to their character, they presented the smallest difficulties, 
when transplanted to a foreign ground and embodied into a new 
world of thought. This influence of the Samkhya and Indian phi- 
losophy in general upon Occidental philosophy does not extend 
beyond Neo-Platonism. And—except the Buddhistic coloring of 
Schopenhauer’s and Hartmann’s philosophy—even in our modern 
time we cannot notice any real influence exercised by Indian ideas. 
Even in the compendiums of the general history of philosophy 
the Indian systems are usually entirely omitted. It now need not 
be proved, that this is a mistake. An explanation of this indifference 
may be found in the fact that the Indian systems became known 
in Europe and America only in their roughest outlines in this cen- 
tury, and that—with the exception of Deussen’s excellent description 
of the Vedanta philosophy (Leipsic, 1883)—they have not been laid 
open to study by detailed works. I hope to contribute a little to fill 
up this gap in our knowledge of Indian philosophy, by my exposi- 
tion of the Samkhya system which will appear in a few months. 

I have confined myself here to seeking out, and so far as pos- 
sible, to proving the Aéstorica/ connexion between Indian and Greek 
philosophy. But to follow up the :nterna/ relations of the Indian 
doctrines to the whole Occidental philosophy and to trace the occa- 
sional agreements in detail, that would have been a task, the per- 
formance of which surpasses the limits of this paper. 


RICHARD GARBE 


‘K6NIGSBERG, Prussia. 


A MONISTIC THEORY OF MIND. 


DO not understand the term monistic to imply a single process, 
but only a single principle. While mind may be explained as 
the result of one universal law there are several ways or modes in 
which that law operates. The unitary principle through which mind 
has been brought about may be comprehended under the general term 
organisation, but there are two very distinct modes or forms of organi- 
sation. One of these is the organisation of molecules to secure a 
greater effect from their combined activities, and may be called chem- 
ical organisation. The other is the organisation of biological units 
or cells into living organisms of higher orders, and may be called 
biotic organisation. 


CHEMICAL ORGANISATION. 


If the existence of matter be admitted it is scarcely more than an 
observed fact that all matter is at all times in a state of motion, while 
the law of the conservation of energy is nothing more than the in- 
ductive proof that the rate of motion of matter is fixed and unalter- 
able, so that all attempts to constrain it merely alter the mode of its 
manifestation. Matter is only known by its effects which are due to 
its motions, and all differences in these effects are the result of such 
different modes of its motion, due in turn to some constraining in- 
fluence. It is a known fact that under certain conditions, such, for 
example, as generally prevail on the earth, this power of matter to 
make itself known is increased in a great variety of ways through 
chemical organisation. This takes place through some form of union 
among its elements, concentrating and directing their activities in 
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such a manner as to render them effective in producing results, espe- 
cially in appealing to the senses of sentient beings. 


The products of such unions of the elements of matter are what 


are known as substances, and the modes by which different substances 
produce effects constitute their properties. The monistic theory of 
mind contemplates it as a property of a substance, not as itself a 
substance. For the law that the properties of substances are due to 
their molecular constitution holds for all substances whatever, no 
matter how lowor how high in the degree of organisation, or whether 
the organisation be chiefly chemical or largely biotic. It holds there- 
fore for organised beings, and the properties these possess, including 
life and sense, are as much due to the way in which the material ele- 
ments composing them are combined as are those of the simplest 
mineral substances. The phenomena of mind stand in the same re- 
lation to the brain and nervous system that all other phenomena 
stand to the substances that manifest them—in a word, mind is a 
property of the organised body. The body, organised as it is, with 
its nervous system and great central ganglion, manifests the properties 
which it possesses by virtue of its constitution in precisely the same 
way that all other substances manifest the properties resulting from 
their inherent constitution. 

If we exclude the universal ether all known substances fall under 
three general heads, viz., chemical elements, inorganic compounds, 
and organic compounds. For these I have, on a former occasion, * 
proposed the following cosmical definitions. 

Chemical Elements.—Substances whose molecules are composed 
either of those of other chemical elements of less atomic weight, or 
of such as are too low to be capable of molar aggregation, and there- 
fore imperceptible to sense; formed during the progress of develop- 
ment of star-systems at temperatures higher than can be artificially 
produced, and hence too stable to be artificially dissociated. 

‘(Inorganic Compounds.—Substances whose molecules are com- 
posed of those of chemical elements or of other inorganic compounds 
of lower degrees of aggregation ; formed in the later stages of the 


*Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XVII, New York, February, 1881, p. 539. 
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development of planets at high but artificially producible tempera- 
tures, and therefore capable of artificial decomposition, and con- 
stituting the greater part of the solid crust of cooled-off bodies, their 
liquid, and a portion of their gaseous envelope. 

‘‘Organic Compounds.—Substances whose highly complex and 
very unstable molecules are composed of those of chemical elements, 
inorganic compounds, or organic compounds of lower organisation; 
formed on the cooled surfaces of fully developed planets at life-sup- 
porting temperatures.” 

Every substance differs from every other in both its constitution 
and its properties, and no chemist doubts that the properties of any 
substance are due to its peculiar nature or constitution. That is to 


say, the molecular constitution of a substance is the cause of the 


properties it manifests. 

Now there is an important law, to which I long ago called atten- 
tion,* governing the properties of substances. According to this law 
the properties of substances are more active in proportion as their mole- 
cular constitution is more complex. In our limited knowledge of what 
constitutes degrees of activity this is obvious only in the long run 
and many apparent exceptions may be pointed out. The properties 
of the simpler chemical elements are very inert, those of inorganic 
compounds are usually much less so, their activities increasing 
roughly with the degree of composition, and when the organic com- 
poundsare reached we find that many of them have very active prop- 
erties. The law holds for the various grades of organic compounds 
as we pass from the less to the more complex. The vegetable al- 
kaloids and organic bases that furnish most of the febrifuges, nar- 
cotics, and toxics, such as quinine, narcotine, strychnine, etc., are 
very complex substances and possess relatively large molecules into 
which carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen all enter. 

Another important law of chemical organisation is that zncrease 
in complexity ts accompanied by decrease in stability. It is now generally 
believed that the chief distinction between what are called the chem- 


* «The Organic Compounds in their Relations to Life.” American Naturalist, 
Vol. XVI, Philadelphia, December, 1882, pp. 968-979. 
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ical elements, which were once supposed to be the ultimate units of 
matter, and the inorganic compounds, is that the former are so much 
more stable that it has been found impossible, by any means thus 
far devised, to separate them into any simpler components. Again, 
the distinction between organic and inorganic compounds has broken 
down all along the line through the artificial production of so many 
of the latter, formerly supposed to be formed only in the alembic of 
organic life. But it is here that we find the greatest instability. 

Not only is it difficult to judge of degrees of activity among the 
properties of substances, but it is certain that these differ widely in 
kind. The power to affect the senses and living tissues with greater 
or less violence is only one of the ways in which the properties of 
substances manifest themselves. There are other ways in which 
bodies, though wanting in this class of qualities, nevertheless give 
evidence of possessing much higher degrees of organisation. When 
we rise above the organic bases in the degree of chemical complex- 
ity, we encounter a group of which the molecules are relatively 
enormous, so large and complex, indeed, that it often becomes im- 
possible to write their chemical formulas with any degree of cer- 
tainty. These are the albuminous compounds, and albumen itself 
has been estimated to contain no less than 679 equivalents, which, 
reduced to the standard of the hydrogen atom, would make each mole- 
cule contain 4870 of these smallest-known chemical units. And now, 
agreeably to the law stated, we find that the substances of this group 
are characterised by correspondingly great instability. As a conse- 
quence of their exalted structure their molecular activities are far 
more extensive and varied than those of simpler bodies. One of the 
principal modes in which they manifest their activities is that which 
is called zsomerism, whereby a substance, without any change in the 
nature or number of its molecules, but by’some little-understood 
rearrangement of them, assumes a different aspect and becomes to 
all intents and purposes another substance. 

There is still another important principle of chemical organisa- 
tion which greatly aids us in comprehending these phenomena. It 
may be called the law of recompounding. It consists simply in using 
the simpler compounds in the formation of the more complex ones. 
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That is, these are not, or at least not necessarily, first decomposed 
into their simpler elements and afterwards combined to form the 
higher unit, but the units of lower orders enter bodily into the com- 
position of the molecules of the higher ones. Without delaying to — 
give examples at the earlier stages of development, we may pass at 
once to the albuminous compounds and suppose that albumen, with 
molecules five thousand times as large as those of hydrogen, is a 
compound of various forms of proteine, whose molecules are some 
four hundred times as large as the hydrogen atom, and that these 
proteine molecules remain undecomposed and combine to give to 
albumen the properties it possesses. In this way the progress in 
organisation gained in the development of the proteine molecule is 
not lost, but-remains in full force as a factor in the properties of al- 
bumen. But we have reason to believe that from the hydrogen 
atom to the molecule of albumen the process of evolution has been 
uniformly the same, viz., that of compounding and recompounding, 
of doubly and multiply compounding ; in short, it has been the pro- 
cess of molecular aggregation. 

With still higher states of aggregation, therefore, we should 
naturally expect still higher forms of activity, still more marked 
properties. What properties ought we to expect in a substance 
formed by the recompounding of the albuminoids? No one could 
predict their nature. While it is safe to predict higher properties 
from higher degrees of aggregation, there is no basis whatever upon 
which to predict the character of these properties. We cannot even 
say which of the three states of matter, the gaseous, the liquid, or 
the solid, the new compound will exhibit at ordinary temperatures. 
The invincible solid, carbon, when joined with oxygen, becomes a 
gas; the type of gases, hydrogen, when combined with another gas, 
oxygen, results in water, which is a solid at 32° Fahr.; the inert gas, 
chlorine, combined with the equally inert liquid, mercury, forms 
corrosive sublimate, which has very active properties and in no way 
resembles either of its components. And so we might go through 
the entire list. The general truth is that chemical union results ina 
new substance with new properties, different from and of a higher 
order than those of any that have united to produce it. 
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When, therefore, the highest known chemical compounds still 
further combine, we ought to look for something new and important. 
When the largest molecules whose constitution can be determined 
in the laboratory form themselves into higher molecular systems, we 
should not be surprised if the resultant substance should be an ex- 
ceedingly remarkable one. The activities of all substances up to 
this point are molecular, but it might well be that the new com- 
pound should possess mo/ar activities. At all antecedent stages of 
chemical organisation the spontaneous activity is confined to mole- 
cules; at this new and higher stage these spontaneous activities 
may be able to break over these bounds and manifest themselves in 
the mass. 

Now we have a substance—its name is protop/asm—suspected 
of having the origin indicated, which is capable of such spontaneous 
movement asamass. This wonderful property, confined exclusively 
to this substance, has been given the briefer name mofi/ity. This 
astonishing substance, protoplasm, whose existence was not sus- 
pected at the beginning of the nineteenth century, is now known to 
be an abundant product of nature, to be present in every living 
thing and in every part of all organic beings, if such part is really 
alive. It is this which makes it alive. Professor Huxley has hap- 
pily called it ‘‘the physical basis of life.” Not animals alone, but 
plants as well, have protoplasm in every living cell, and it is as 
active in the one as in the other. 

But bound up with this principle of life, and almost as a part of 
it, protoplasm possesses another, and, if possible, still higher prop- 
erty. This property may be fittingly called awareness. The activi- 
ties of protoplasm are not sporadic and meaningless, but systematic 
and purposeful. Protoplasmic bodies recognise differences in their 
environment. As Major Powell, in his new psychologic terminology, 
would probably say, they have a ‘‘knowledge of good and evil.” 
In a word, they feel. The misnamed ‘‘pseudopodia,” which they 
send out are really improvised antenne or ‘‘feelers,” which they 
employ in exploring their surroundings. Protoplasm is therefore 
not merely the physical basis of life, it is the physical basis of mind 
as well, and all nerve tissue that is essentially such consists of pro- 
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toplasm in some of its myriad forms. From the strictly material 
side, protoplasm is the essential thing in life, and it is also the es- 
sential thing in mind. There is no other element controlling either 
vital or psychic phenomena. When this stage of chemical organi- 
sation was reached, evolution ceased along this line. The new line 
of subsequent development has been that of biotic organisation, and 
plants and animals may be regarded simply as mechanisms for the 
concentration, focalisation, and intensification of the inherent powers 


and properties of protoplasm. 


BIOTIC ORGANISATION. 


Molecular aggregation or chemical organisation could not.in 
the nature of things go farther than the production of protoplasm. 
This substance already oversteps the limits of molecular activity and 
trenches on the domain of molar motion. If matter is to produce 
any wider effects it must be through the organisation of protoplas- 
mic bodies. Biology teaches us how it does this. The biological 
unit is the cell whose activities are determined by the protoplasm it 
contains. There are organisms consisting of a single cell—unicellu- 
lar organisms. Then, as a first step, a group or company of these 
become feebly bound together so that nutrition passes from the one 
to the other. Such a group is called a cwnobium. These exhibit 
various gradations, and at length there are formed permanent colo- 
nies, such as polyps and sponges exhibit. Plants may be placed in 
this class, a tree consisting of a vast assemblage of permanently 
associated individuals. By an indefinite number of further steps 
this process of integration is carried up until the true Metazoa are 
reached. 

But, as we saw that even protoplasm acquired the quality of 
awareness, so the organised states of protoplasm acquired corre- 
spondingly increased degrees of this sentient property, and farz 
passu with the development of life, there went on a development of 
mind. To this end a nervous system was acquired by all the higher 
animals, and from a series of coédrdinate ganglia with feeble con- 
nexions there grew up a supreme ganglion with all the subordinate 
ganglia completely under its control. And with still higher organi- 
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THE MONIST. 


Progress in the discovery of the true nature of the brain and 


nervous system has been very slow and is almost exclusively con- 
fined to the last half of the present century. This was chiefly due 
to the want of effective methods of study. As such methods were 
gradually invented and introduced by Stilling, Deiters, Remak, 
Clarke, Miller, Gerlach, Waldeyer, Schulze, Golgi, and others, 
fresh light was thrown upon the whole subject, but it is only within 
the last few years and chiefly through the labors of His, Lenhossék, 
Obersteiner, Gehuchten, and Ramon y Cajal that those important 
advances have been made which place it upon a firm scientific foot- 
ing. To Dr. Frank Baker, Curator of Comparative Anatomy in the 
United States National Museum and Manager of the National Zo- 
ological Park, is due the great credit of having laid before the read- 
ers of English an able and exhaustive review of the history of this 
important field of investigation. This paper, which cannot be too 
highly commended and which all should read, appeared in the Vew 
York Medical Journal for June 17 and 24, 1893. The accompanying 
figure (Fig. 1), which Dr. Baker has reproduced with slight modifi- 
cations from an important memoir by Ramon y Cajal,* exhibits a 
section through the cortex of the cerebrum, regarded by most physi- 
ologists as the principal organ of consciousness and of mind in gen- 
eral. The little knots with irregularly radiating fibres proceeding 
from them in various directions, are the corpuscles of the brain, or 
brain-cells, which are scattered, not wholly without order, through 
the general mass from the surface of the convolutions above to the 
white matter below. The existence of these cells has long been ~ 
known, but the nature of the thread-like processes which proceed 
from them has only recently been discovered. Not being an anato- 
mist myself, and yet wishing to be altogether correct on such an 
important point, I shall here make use of Dr. Baker’s own lan- 


guage : 


* Sur la Structure de l Ecorce Cérébrale de quelques Mammiferes, par S. Raméu 
y Cajal. La Cellule, Vol. VII, Bruxelles, 1893, pp. 123-176, 3 plates; pl. ii, fig. 7. 


+See the article mentioned above, New York Medical Journal, Vol, LVII, 
June 24, 1893, p. 685. 
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‘It has long been known that a considerable portion of the cortex is occupied 
by large cells of a triangular outline, presenting a pointed extremity toward the 
exterior. These, the pyramidal cells of authors, are of great size in the so-called 
motor regions of the cortex—that is to say, in the central convolutions. .. . These 
structures have wide-reaching connexions, and Ramon y Cajal and Van Gehuchten 
have much extended our knowledge. . . . It has been noted that there appears to be 
a direct proportion between the size of a nerve cell and the number and length of 
its processes. This is justified in the present instance, for there proceed from 
these cells highly complicated processes, some of them of great length. From the 
apex of the cell a protoplasmic stem passes up through the superficial layers of the 
cortex and terminates in an arched arborescent panicle, each composed of plume- 
like expansions barbed with secondary spines. These panicles interlace with each 
other throughout the superficial layer of the cortex in the most intricate manner, 
forming a perfect forest of branches which, however, never anastomose with each 
other. .. . Besides the extraordinary appearance and peculiar situation of these 
cells there are reasons drawn from embryology and from comparative anatomy that 
indicate the probability that they are the chief agents in the psychic activity of the 
cortex. As we ascend the scale from the lower vertebrates to man, an increasing 
complexity of structure is found in these cells, and there is also seen a similar pro- 
gressive development when the different stages of their growth in the embryo are 
observed. Ramon y Cajal has therefore given to these structures the name of 
psychic cells.” * 

As Dr. Baker intimates, the Spanish investigator lays it down 
as a general principle that the farther back we go in the ontogeny 
of the brain of mammals, that is, the younger the specimen is that 
is being studied, the fewer and shorter become the protoplasmic ex- 
pansions, and that the same is true of their phylogeny, that is, as 
we descend in the scale of organisation. The following additional 
figure (Fig. 2)from the same sources will make this clear: _ 

It is probable that the failure to make these important discov- 
eries before is largely due to the fact that early investigators confined 
their attention chiefly to the brain of man or of the most highly de- 


* “Tal es la disposicion de la célula piramidal de los mamiferos, de la que po- 
driamos llamar, invocando su especial morfologia y su exclusivo yacimiento en la 
corteza cerebral, sadstractum de los mas elevados actividades nerviosas, cé/u/a 
pstquica.”—Nuevo Concepto de la Histologia de los Centros Nerviosos. Por el Dr. 
D. Santiago Ramon y Cajal. Conferencias pronunciadas en la Academia y Labora- 
torio de Ciencias Médicas de Cataluifia en los dias 14, 18, y 19 de Marzo de 1892. 
Publicadas en la Revista de Ciencias Médicas de Barcelona, nums. 16, 20, 22, y 23, 
de 1892. Tomo XVIII, Barcelona, 1893,-p. 27. 
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veloped animals and these at adult stages, in which the processes 
were much too long to be either successfully traced to their ultimate 
terminations or brought within the field of the microscope. And I 
may say that Fig. 1 represents a portion of the brain of a mouse at 
the age of one month. If it requires such a complicated brain struc- 
ture to conduct the simple psychic activities of so humble a crea- 
ture, what must be the structure required to conduct the psychic 
activities of a Newton or a Spencer ! 


Fig. 2.—Phylogeny and ontogeny of the psychic cells (Ramén y Cajal). The upper series of 
cells shows the psychic cells shows the psychic cell in different vertebrates. A. Frog. B. Newt. 
C. Mouse. D. Man. The lower series shows the stages of growth that a single cell passes through. 
a, neuroblast with axis-cylinder process just g; 4, panicle commencing; ¢, panicle 
and axis-cylinder process more advanced ; d, collaterals of axis-cylinder appearing ; ¢, collaterals 
of the celi body appearing. 


Says Ramon y Cajal: 


‘‘Asa final synthesis it may be affirmed that the human brain owes in great 
part the superiority of its activity, not only to the considerable number of its ele- 
ments, but especially to the extraordinary richness of its means of association, that 
is, to the collateral meee of the axis-cylinders, the protoplasmic ramifications 
etc.” * 


It will thus be perceived that in all this we are dealing alto- 
gether and essentially with protoplasm and the mechanical means 


* La Cellule, Vol. VII, Bruxelles, 1893, p. 172. 
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of enabling it to do the maximum work. Pyramidal cells, ascending 
processes, plumose panicles, axis-cylinders, and collaterals, all con- 
sist chiefly or wholly of protoplasm. Just as the essential thing in 
life is spontaneous movement, or motility, so the essential thing in 
mind is conscious sensibility, or awareness. These are the proper- 
ties that distinguish protoplasm from all other substances, and upon 
these as foundations the body and mind, respectively, of all living 
things, including man, have been built up by the organising powers 
of nature. 


COROLLARIES. 


Two important corollaries flow from this monistic, and, as I 


must claim, only scientific theory of mind : 

1. Conceived as a property, mind can present no greater ‘‘ mys- 
tery” than that which is presented by any other property. If sensi- 
bility is, as it seems to be, only the necessary correlate or obverse 
side of motility, then the chief distinction between sentient and non- 
sentient bodies is that the activities of the former are partly molar 
instead of wholly molecular. No one can logically argue that spon- 
taneous molar motion is essentially more mysterious than spon- 
taneous molecular motion, yet no physicist or chemist any longer 
doubts that évery atom and molecule of every substance, whether 
solid, liquid, gaseous, or ethereal, is in a state of ceaseless activity 
from an inherent motion of itsown. This, however, though a known 
fact, is not regarded as a mystery. If the progress of development 
has been anything analogous to what I have outlined, if mind is a 
property of organised protoplasm, or if any such relation subsists 
between body and mind as subsists between other substances and 
their properties, then the question at once arises: Why not locate the 
“mystery” farther down in the scale, and cease to confine it to this 
one highest stage? For we are obliged to confess that the simplest 
qualities of matter are utterly inexplicable. We know just as much 
about why nerves feel and brain thinks as we do about why sugar is 
sweet or lead heavy. Even the simplest of all physical phenomena, 
those of gravitation, are utterly unknown to man except as observed 
facts and formulated laws. He is still as ignorant of why an apple 
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falls to the ground as he is of why and how he is able to see it do 
so. The attitude of awe and wonder before any of the phenomena 
of nature belongs to the childhood of the intellect and will be out- 
grown with its growth. 

2. If mind is a property of body it is as inseparable from it as 
other properties are from the substances that possess them. It has no 
independent existence. In and of itself it is nothing. Like all at- 
tributes, it belongs to the category of relations, not to that of es- 
sences. The supreme fallacy of all philosophy has been that of 
treating mind as an entity. 

It is, to say the least, curious, that it should fall to science to 


defend the immateriality of mind. It is still more paradoxical that 


it is this relational view of mind that is popularly looked upon as 
materialistic. If to posit a material basis for the phenomena of mind 
be materialism it were useless to attempt to evade the charge. But 
if the term materialism be employed in its only proper and legiti- 
mate sense as postulating the material nature of mind itself, the 
scientific conception of mind is the farthest remove possible from a 
materialistic conception. The antithesis between matter and prop- 
erty is absolute. Mere attributes are, in the clearest sense of the 
word, immaterial, and mind is simply an attribute. It would be as 
reasonable to insist that love, honesty, virtue, and liberty were ma- 
terial things as to say that feeling and thought are such. 

If, on the other hand, we glance at the theory of mind that 
stands opposed to the scientific view, it is difficult to see how the 
charge of materialism can be escaped. If there is an element, call 
it mind, thought, soul, spirit, or what not, that can detach itself 
from the personality to which it normally belongs, and pass into an- 
other body, or remain in space performing mechanical operations 
upon material objects, it matters not whether it be visible or invis- 
ible, or whether it can appeal in any way directly to sense or not, 
such a thing possesses the nature of a material body, as much so as 
the invisible atmosphere, the rarer gases, or the vastly more tenuous 
ether that vibrates to so great purpose against the retina of the eye. 
Turn it as you will, twist it as you may, matter can only be affected 
by matter, and the impact of moving matter against other matter is, 
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in the last analysis, the essence of force. And this is true of the 
method which mind itself employs. Thought and feeling, in and of 
themselves, are powerless, nay, they are z/. They can only act 
through a motor system which uniformly and necessarily accom- 
panies the sensor system, which transfers molecular nerve-vibrations 
to the muscles, transforms them into muscular movements, and com- 
municates them mechanically to the world without. It is this that 
we mean by the term expression, whether it be of emotions or of 
ideas. 

This view of mind has all the promise of a true science. Mind 
is a great power in the world. It has wrought mighty changes in 
the past and is destined to work still mightier ones in the future. 
An experimental psychology wil! place the laws of mind more and 


more within the grasp of man, even as experimental physics and 


chemistry have placed the laws of matter within his power. The 
opposite or ontological view, which I have shown to be essentially 
“materialistic, merely represents the alchemy of mind. The self- 
styled ‘‘ psychical researchers” are simply searching for the phi- 
losopher’s stone. The same class have always been seeking it, and 
until late in the present century the whole domain of mind was in 
the pre-Baconian and medieval stage. The baser metals of mind 
will be transformed into gold by the new science of psychology in 
the same way that those of matter were transformed by chemistry, 
and if the race of psychic alchemists, who imagine that gold alone 
has value, are disappointed with the result, the rest of the world 
will rejoice as it always rejoices when science triumphs over magic. 


LeEsTER F. Warp. 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 


THE UNITY OF THOUGHT AND THING. 


‘‘Philosophy tells us that the world is a picture which we ourselves make. 
There is nothing in the world, [including that object itself,] which we do not put 
there. Our whole life, then, is one creative process.” 

The above affirmation of monism and denial of dual subject and 
object is taken from T. Bailey Saunders’s, M. A. (Oxon.), profound 
article on the ‘‘Origin of Reason,” in No. 160 of Zhe Open Court.* 
It seems completely to bear out the scientific veridity of my title, and 
of Hylo-idealism, that on the apparitional, phenomenal, or relative 
theory of the universe, to which we have alone access, self is to self, 
further than which research is vain, the Be all and End all of sentient 
existence. Hence religion is seen to have run its baneful course and 
to be superseded by reason, on which Mr. Saunders so lucidly dis- 
courses. For if self be all in all there can be no room, in such a 
pleroma, for any Latria or worship, in the religious sense of the 
word, except Narcissus-like self-worship. 

We are thus thrown back on, and face to face with, mere physi- 
cal conditions, out of which, sdea/ concepts proceed, while rigidly 
excluding all those misnamed ‘‘ sfzrztual” ones, which hitherto have 
played so momentous a réle in the destiny of humanity. We thus 
make hygiene, as defined by Dr. Parkes in the solemn introduction 
to his manual of that last (and first) of the sciences, as not merely 
bodily sanitation, though that is already much, but as supreme cul- 
ture of mind and body, (or to be more scientifically precise, of body 
merely, including brain,) the all-sufficing surrogate of Divine wor- 
ship. The old adage, mens sana in corpore sano, should thus read 


*See also a lengthy and serious review of that able thinker’s 7vans/ations from 
Schopenhauer in the London Atheneum for October 4, 1890. 
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corpus sanum==mens sana, merely. This Volte face turns every extant 
ethical and mental view /opsy-turvy. As it must do by exploding 
‘thing ” altogether, and by substituting our own thoughts for ob- 
jects of all kinds. It is true, or it may be granted, that there is an 
objective or distal aspect of°subjective thought. But that fact, or 
admission, in no degree invalidates the position that the only ob- 
jects cognisable are those incorporated with, and by, the subject 
self, from which all ‘‘things” proceed. This interpretation of the 
universe is, inter alia multa, that of the emancipated Baccalaureus 
in the second part of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,”’ as enunciated in the lines : 


‘*I tell you this is Youth’s [Man’s] supreme vocation ! 
Before me was no world-—’ tis my creation: 
’Twas I who raised the Sun from out the sea ; 
The Moon began her changeful course with me. 
I gave the signal on that primal night 
When all the host of heaven burst forth in light. 
Who but Mysg saves Man from the dominion 
Of dogmas cramping, crushing, Philistinean ?” 


Indeed it is the very first and last principle of common sense 
and common place that before a ‘“‘thing” is perceptible it must be 
made sensible, and where can sensibility lie except in the sensorium 
which manifests that property? On the ground alone of conscious- 
ness or sensation being a somatic office or function it can only be, 
like all other organic functions, an emanation of the self, and hence 
we are coerced into the conclusion that all things are but forms of 
the Ego itself at once both Creator and Creation. 

This non-animism thus makes each unit of humanity all that 
has, in pre-scientific minds where absolutism and dualism is the — 
watchword of the intellect, been predicated as Divine. Where 
reason, based on positive science, comes into play, or, in other 
words, when man ceases to be an infant, religion or theism disappears 
as a childish illusion utterly incompatible with right reason and ra- 
tional ethics. All religious ideals and systems—none more than the 
Christian—are based on hideous immorality. For what can be more 
iniquitous than the doctrine of the Atonement, i. e., of the vicarious 
sacrifice of a sinless victim for a sinful criminal? But preceding 
this ethical crux is the logical fiction. For how can the Partheno- 
genetic birth of Christ redeem him from the primeval ‘‘ curse” en- 
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tailed on all mankind by the mythical ‘‘ disobedience” of our federal 
head and representative? From this ‘‘curse” virgins are no more 
exempt than their grandmothers, and thus, on its own data, Chris- 
tianity is ‘‘hoist with its own petard.” Indeed, a rep/ica of Adam’s 
abiogenetic ‘‘ creation” would not serve, since earth and air partook 
of the ‘‘curse”’ entailed on our ‘‘first parents.” No God is needed 
since man is seen to be an Autochthon and, as such, an Anteus, who 
derives all the faculties required for existence out of the telluric 
matrix or humus (living earth) from which he sprang. 

As long as the absolute doctrine of dual existence vitiated phi- 
losophy—a dual factor, in the guise of an animating principle was, 
or seemed, a desideratum. But since the inductive biological theory, 
which defines life as the sum of the organic functions and a physio- 
logical state, was established, man can quite rest content in the 
satisfactory creed that he himself—each for each—is his own law, 
standard, criterion, and fia/ court of appeal. Clericals of all de- 
nominations are then seen to be self-evidently ‘‘ kicking against the 
pricks,” when, in our fin de siecle age, they attempt to bolster up 
the obsolete anachronism of animism (dualism)—a quite impossible 
task, as I have before shown—from the incompatibility of two such 
factors as matter and what they are pleased to call ‘‘spirit” react- 
ing on each other. 

It is, I repeat, a case of pure fetichism or ghostism—the same 
in essence that induced the ancients to formulate their Lares and 
Penates, Dryads, etc., and in short, to feign a god, or goddess, for 
every phenomenon from Jove, launcher of the thunderbolts, to Clo- 
acina of the sewers. 

Pope, even, in his ‘‘Essay on Man,” written many years after 


the appearance of Newton’s ‘‘ Principia,” could not rid himself of 
the notion that ‘‘ruling angels” were required to regulate the 
spheres. And, long after Pope, poets invoked their muse as a 
source of inspiration separate from themselves! But, in our age, 
all such confusion of thought is a really inexcusable blunder which 
must, sooner or later, prove a Nemesis to that vicious civilisation 


which fosters so palpable a delusion. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. R. Lewins, M. D. 
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THE SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE RELATION. 


A FOUR-FOLD CONSPECTUS. 


‘‘ The relation detween subject and object should 
properly be called the subjective and objective re- 
lation.’’—Reliques of Constance Naden. 


I. DUALISM. 


N the course of my reading, some years ago, I remember being 
struck with an admission on the part of a confessed dualist, the 
present occupant of the chair of logic in the University of Glasgow. 
The passage, which is as follows, occurs in a criticism of the views 
of the late Prof. J. H. Green, of Oxford. 

‘It may be said,—it seems to be assumed,—that the existence of a distinguish- 
ing self-consciousness is needed for the subsistence of the object perceived—for ex- 
ample, force in space. Now, I do not say that the mode of the subsistence of force 
that passes out of my perception is easily explicable, or explicable at all. Here, 
possibly, we may be face to face with the mystery—the insoluble mystery—of being.” 
(‘‘Knowing and Being,” by Professor Veitch, LL.D. Blackwoods, 1889, p. 221.) 


It seems to me that this admission involves much more than at 
first sight appears. Taken in connexion with the qualifications which 
immediately follow, it is the very key-note of modern dualism—a 
notable advance indeed upon the old-fashioned doctrine, though 
dualism still. 

‘But I may have evidence,” continues the writer, ‘‘ from experience—inferen- 
tial proof—that the force or object does exist in some way or other, in a sphere 
transcending my perception. This, in fact, is the lesson of science in its simplest 
form.” (Jid.) 

These are not the only passages of the same work in which such 
arguments are to be found. Besides ‘‘the insensible constituents 
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of the world in the form of atom, ether, corpuscle, along with, and 
involved in, the sensible,” which, we are told, ‘‘are not and never 
can become objects of perception, that is, phenomena in the proper 
sense of the term,” there are the varied relationships into which per- 
ceived objects may enter from time to time, there is (p. 72) ‘a nerve- 
current preceding actual or conscious sensation and perception by 
us, of which, at the moment, we are wholly unconscious,” and still 
further, and, ‘‘beyond the organism or bodily sphere there are 
agencies in space which precede, condition, so far determine, our 
actual sensation or perception, of which, however, we have neither 
sensation nor perception.” 

And because all this cumulative evidence goes, apparently, to 
prove that, beyond the individual organism, or at least on its outer- 
most confines, there exists a group of facts which cannot be regarded 
as egoistically ‘‘constituted,” the conclusion is sought to be reached 
that the order of nature is dualistic. Yet, as we have seen, the argu- 
ment halts a little at one stage. ‘I do not say,” is the expression 
of Professor Veitch regarding one portion of its basis, that it is 
‘‘easily explicable or explicable at all.” - Ethereal vibrations and 
undulations preceding perception—anticipating the percipient as it 
were, and therefore surely independent of him, are plain enough 
from the standpoint of dualism. What is about to pass into perception 
is granted, but the subsistence of that which asses out of perception 
is perhaps inexplicable ! Upon what principle is this theory based? 
Surely upon one itself inexplicable, were it not that a further quota- 
tion shows confusion of thought to be at the root of the matter. 
The words italicised point clearly enough to oscillation in the view- 
point. 

‘‘We distinguish ourselves from the object or percept. ... Are we entitled 
on this ground to say that its whole reality is identical with its perceived reality ? 
That it may not subsist apart from the time of our perception, either as it is, or in 
some form capable again of appearing to us as an object, even an object similar to what 
we now perceive ?’’ (Ibid. p. 200.) 

Professor Veitch combats the Oxford Professor’s contention 
that the ego of consciousness ‘‘ constitutes” nature, or the external 
world. But he seems reluctantly to admit that once anything ex- 
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ternal has passed through consciousness, e. g. experienced force, 
the said force is never the same again as it was before. 4 BC... 
successively passing through the point of consciousness are normal 
and intelligible up to that point, but once they have emerged from 
it their subsistence becomes ‘‘ not easily explicable if explicable at 
all,” hints, in fact, of ‘‘the mystery—the insoluble mystery of 
being.” 

Now, the ego is either (in Professor Green’s sense) constitutive 
or it is not constitutive. It matters little, at this stage, in what spe- 
cial sense the ego is regarded. Either the former or the latter al- 
ternative must, however, be true of it. If the former—if it zs con- 
stitutive—then it is surely capable, if not of accounting for succeed- 
ing phenomena, in which case the dualistic argument fails. If the 
latter—if the ego is zof constitutive,—then it influences neither pre- 
ceding nor succeeding entities, and there is nothing ‘inexplicable ” 
at all! 
This advanced view on the part of the author of ‘‘ Knowing and 
Being” does not, however, characterise him throughout. Along 
with it, he professes thorough-paced dualism of the older type—and 
answers the question ‘‘ Why does the intelligence make different re- 
lations?” with the characteristic statement: ‘‘On no reasonable 
ground but on that of a known order, which it does not create, but 
which informs and illumines it” (p. 141). With him, the perceived 
object in the moment of perception is, of course, related to the sub- 
ject, but he insists repeatedly that this relationship may be but tem- 
porary and accidental, and, above all, that even to admit that an — 
object is so ‘‘ constituted ” is not to dogmatise as to the sole being of 
that object. Significant indeed, are expressions such as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘a conscious or spiritual subject, continuous in time, exercis- 
ing a synthesis on an order of facts, for purposes of knowledge,” 
and this again, ‘‘the singular, indivisible unity of the subject, one 


in the midst of the passing terms” (p. 235-236). 


The principal point, however, to be noted here is, that, at the 
same stage of the argument does the selfsame difficulty present it- 
self to dualist (as represented by Professor Veitch) and to monist 
(as represented by Professor Green) alike. What the resource of 
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transcendental monism is, we have yet to consider. But the modern 
dualist finds himself landed in difficulties at precisely the same 
point. To the dualist it is, of course, of no moment—it is rather a 


distinct advantage—that the subject should be shown to rise superior 
to the series of contemplated objects—though the same admission is 
really fatal to monism. But—and here lies the crux of dualism— 


although it is not only permissible, but essential to this view to re- 
gard objective facts as, somehow, existent prior to the instant of 
perception, it is no less fatal to it to be compelled to define, either 
(a) the exact mode of their subsistence (e. g., in the case of force) 
when the selfsame time has passed, and the object, once in the 
field of perception, has quitted it, or, (4) the qualifying effect of the 
subject (for it must surely amount to something) upon such an ob- 
ject. If as stimulus such an object existed prior to perception, must 
it not as stimulus subsist afterwards? which would be an awkward 
conclusion. The explanation of all this probably is that modern 
dualism, being plain dualism no longer, is compelled to ‘‘ hedge” 
and finds itself in difficulties accordingly. After all, the main diffi- 
culty is not wholly novel. ‘‘ Teacher,” inquired a latter-day pupil, 
watching his preceptor setting a sum on the blackboard, ‘‘ Teacher, 
where do the figures go to when you rub them out?” 

It is all very well to appeal to ‘‘science”’ for an argument against 
Professor Green’s position, and to point out that, say, water, cannot 
be said to be ‘‘constituted ”—at least, in its totality—in the moment 
of perception, seeing that the ‘‘surface properties” of clearness, 
fluidity, etc., which alone are then patent, do not ‘‘make up” the 
object in its entirety—the insensible constituents—oxygen and hydro- 
gen (which, as dualism triumphantly asserts, go to make the water 
what tt is, and without which it would not have been at all)—being 
altogether omitted. This is so far telling, though the weak point of 
the argument is not difficult of discovery. But, when it is sought 
to be impressed upon us that the ‘‘stimulus” of light and sound 
sensation similarly precedes, necessarily, the sensation itself, and 
dualistic capital is sought to be made out of the statement, the 
ground is not socertain. The field is shifted from that of ‘‘ gath- 
ered knowledge” to that of purely subjective hypothesis. It must 
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be remembered that the cue of dualism does not consist in showing 
that perception is a complicated process. No one denies ¢hat. Its 
very foundation, an the other hand, is shaken if it cannot be dem- 
onstrated that ¢hroughout the cosmos a boundary line exists, capable 
of verification everywhere and at all times. Otherwise dualism 
perishes. This separation must be drawn throughout the realm of 
facts, verifiable facts only. And that is an impossibility, if for this 
reason alone, that, on the ground of physics, a subjective-objective 
separation throughout would lead to atomic divisibility, and the re- 
gion of hypothesis is invaded, where your dividing-line is drawn ac- 
cording to the dictates of fancy alone. 

Here ts a subject-object relation admittedly fortuitous and tem- 


porary. 
II. TRANSCENDENTAL MONISM. : 


This section need not be a lengthy one, if for this reason alone, 
that the chief diificulty of advanced dualism upon which we have 
just dwelt, is the opportunity of the first stage of monism. 

Since the time of Hume, when the permanent conscious sub- 
ject was dispensed with, in favor of a ‘‘string of impressions ille- 
gitimately bound together in a series,” the apparent need of philos- 
ophy was a ‘‘something,” in which the series of impressions, as a 
series, might inhere. That this ‘‘something ” could not well be the 
individual consciousness, as a subject, was sufficiently evident to 
the monists. For, once place the individual consciousness in the 


needed position of superiority over, or aloofness from, the impres- 
sional series, in order that it may not only reflect, —mirror-like, — 
the terms of the passing series, but, at the same time, synthesise 
them into a connected whole, and you at the same time admit a 


dualism. 

There was, indeed, a twofold difficulty, arising from timal ex- 
igencies. There was (1) the objection, urged by dualism, that prior 
to the conscious impression there was a natural process—certainly 
not subjective—say of undulation or vibration of ether, without 
which sensation could not possibly happen. Time being a factor in 
the situation, how could the conclusion be avoided that here was an 
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apparently unconnected entity, separate from consciousness? And 
then (2) there was the added difficulty, that no passage of the sev- 
eral impressions a, 4, ¢.... through the point of consciousness, 
could give more than what the several impressions individually were 
—a record of each successive impression, but no record of the gath- 
ered synthesis. The twenty-four hours might pass over the dial, 
but the faculty was wanting to sum up the result into the total of 
one day. 


This pure thinking subject, ‘‘other than the events, and not 


passing with them,” must evidently, if it is to be equal to the occa- 
sion, be itself timeless, —‘‘ imposing, but not submitting to, the con- 
ditions of time and space.” Hence the origination of the Eternal 
Consciousness of the late Professor Green. ‘‘ The analogy of the 
perceiving consciousness is transferred to the universe or universe- 
consciousness, and, as perceived, reality is simply relation in time 
by a subject out of time; so is all the reality of the universe. There 
is a (or one) consciousness, or self-distinguishing subject, for which 
the relations or facts that form the object of our gradually attained 
knowledge already and eternally exist. ... This is the eternally 
complete consciousness.” | 

This is what has been called the method of transcendental ab- 
stractionalism, for besides the importation into the matter of a trans- 
cendental ego—subject and object in itself, as holding the universe 
fact in solution—the operation has been facilitated by what may be 
called the abstractionalist view of the individual self. Ina word, 
thought, and not the thinker, is dwelt upon,—consciousness, and 
not the conscious subject. In this way it is easy to pass to the posi- 
tion of holding this transcendental self to be real—in fact, the only 
reality—instead of, as with Kant, a logical abstraction, and, finally, 
to its elevation to a theistic level as a substitute for the God of pop- 
ular theology. As Professor Veitch puts Green’s position (‘¢ Know- 
ing and Being,” p. 30). 


‘*It is as we relate, according to the relations of the eternal consciousness, that 
we reach the truth of things. This is an infinite fount, or, better, reservoir, of time- 
less relations, which pours life into the human consciousness in time. It is the con- 
dition, not only of knowledge, but the creator of reality.” 
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This Neo-Kantian theory, as it has been called, differs from the 
ordinary subject-object presentation of dualism most markedly in 
the following respect. It seeks to blend percepts with concepts— 


or, rather, to recognise nothing in the former which is not in the latter. 
It seeks to include all outward, or so-called external, reality within 
the domain of thought. Thought being thus supreme over the ob- 
jective, the thinking subject disappears in the same mist, and the 
abstraction of the infinite consciousness alone remains. This is mo- 
nism, indeed,—of a kind. 

In this aspect, the. subject-object relation altogether disappears by 
fusion in a transcendental entity, which, so far from preserving the re- 
lation within itself, is only a means of its obliteration. 


III. MONISTIC POSITIVISM. 


This view is ably expounded by Dr. Paul Carus in his works 
‘¢Fundamental Problems,” ‘‘The Soul of Man,” etc., (The Open 
Court Publishing Co.), and in the pages of Zhe Open Court and The 
Monist. In it we find a presentation of the subject-object relation 
radically different from either of the foregoing. But Dr. Carus can 
best describe his own method. 

‘‘Positive philosophy rejects all kinds of postulates, and starts from the posi- 
tive data of experience. The data of experience are the several states of our con- 
sciousness. The elements of our states of consciousness are sensory impressions. 
A sensory impression, fully realised in consciousness, is a sensation. Sensations be- 
come percepts; many percepts of the same kind become concepts. Thus all the 
objects of our surroundings are mirrored in their relation toward us, and among 
themselves, in the living substance of our brain” (‘‘ Soul of Man,” pp. 374-375). 

Now, with a reservation to be afterwards noted, this is much 
more than an initial step in the right direction. The dualism which 
we have examined professed.much the same intentions to start with, 
but did not keep its promise—its system of research being vitiated, 
at the very outset, by a foregone conclusion—the separation, namely, 
of subject from object. This separation is implicit, if not explicit 
in its proposal (‘‘ Knowing and Being,” Intro. p. 1) to begin with 
the twofold questions to which its philosophy is to supply the an- 
swers—viz. ‘‘What do I know?” and ‘‘ What is?” In the shaping 
of these queries a separation is taken for granted, at the very thres- 
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hold of inquiry, between knowing and being. How has it been as- 
certained, at this stage, that knowing and being are different spheres? 
Why, at the outset, is it assumed that that which exists so divides 
itself? But we turn to Dr. Carus. Take the following extracts as 


samples : 


1) ‘‘ All elements of objective reality are inseparably united with the correspond- 
ing elements of subjective reality, and the latter are those facts which under special 
conditions, and in special combinations, unite into feelings ” (‘‘ Soul of Man,” p. 7). 

2) ‘‘Feelings must be considered as a complex of certain elements which we 
call ‘the elements of feeling’ (éid., p. 6). 

3) ‘‘The world is as it is, one indivisible whole. All its objective reality is 
‘ throughout combined with subjective reality. The objective reality we call matter, 
and its activity, motions. The subjective reality we call elements of feeling ; and 
the compounds resulting therefrom are actual feelings and consciousness” (/id., 
p. 10). 

4) ‘‘If neither matter nor motion is to be considered the one as the basis of the 
other, reality, as it exists in itself, may be conceived as a great interacting some- 
thing, in which the effects of all the surrounding parts upon one special part, an 
atom ora monad, in so far as this part is concerned, appear as what we have defined 
as an element of feeling; while the effects of this special part, of every atom or 
monad, upon the rest, in so far as the totality is concerned, appear as motion” 
(Zbid., p. 14). 

5) ‘‘The whole domain of mind-activity (i. e. of the representativeness of feel- 
ings) is called subjective ; while the totality of all facts that are represented in the 
mind is called objective. .. . Subjective existence constantly draws upon objective 
existence. . . . We distinguish between our body and external facts ; but the boundary 
between both provinces is not distinct. There is constantly an exchange of sub- 
stance taking place, proving that our body is in kind not different from the substance 
of which external facts consist. It must be regarded as a group of the same kind as 
external facts, existing in a constant interaction with, and among, the external facts. 
In other words, the body of the thinking subject is an object in the objective world” 
(Lbid., p. 25). 

6) ‘‘The data of knowledge are not mere subjective states, they are relations 
between subject and object. Neither the subject is given, nor the object; but an 
interaction between subject and object. From this interaction we derive by a very 
complicated process of abstraction both concepts, the subject as well as the object. 
It is true that the subjective world of feelings, and of representative feeling, is very 
different from the objective world of things. Nevertheless they are one. The sub- 
ject, together with all objects, forms one inseparable whole of subject-object-ness ” 
(Zbid., p. 36). 
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Should the above brief conspectus of quotation fail fairly to pre- 
sent Dr. Carus’s philosophical view-point, it must be remembered 
that this paper is only concerned with the subject-object relation, 
and only with such part of each reviewed system as if concerned 
with the said relation. Of course, as a vital point in every philo- 
sophical system the treatment of this portion fairly indicates the 
drift of the whole. Only it must not—this partial survey—be mis- 
taken for a complete exposition. Considerations of space alone 
would prevent any such attempt. 

Monistic positivism shows no lack of logical thoroughness. It 
is distinguished by much acumen, and, from its constant consulta- 
tion of physical data, is readily verifiable, from time to time, by the 
student. Whether or not it is a completely successful rationale of 
the subject-object relation, within the limits of a consistent monism, 
is another matter. Probably its author would be the first to depre- 
cate its being classed as final, or as not amenable to correction. This 
correction, however, it is not always easy to make, or even to sug- 
gest. It is proverbially difficult to alter successfully another person’s 
work, and the difficulty is greater when the theme involved is one 
of the vexed problems of philosophy. There is the risk, again, of 
misunderstanding the terminology employed, even by a writer so 
precise and accurate as Dr. Carus. But it may be allowable to state 
briefly some of the points in respect of which monistic positivism, 
in regard to the matter now at issue, seems to fall short of a true 
unification. 

Let us look again at the above quotation (p. 36), ‘‘ Neither the 
subject is given, nor the object ; but an interaction between subject 
and object.” If by this is meant that the sensation, say of color, is 
. the result of an interaction between vibratory ether and the optic 
nerve, the statement is correct. But how about the ‘ projection” 
of this into the objective world, concerning which Dr. Carus treats 
(** Soul of Man,” p. 30). The projection in question is comprehen- 
sible enough in the case of the illustration there given—a printed 
page, which, as a given fact, is the sense-impression of a white rect- 
angle covered with little black characters, and, as the corresponding 
inferred fact, a sheet of paper. Is a colored surface, then, the cor- 
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responding inferred fact of the simple color which is the given fact? 
Be this as it may, the same objection, urged by dualism against 
Professor Green, will avail against monistic positivism. For “the 
interaction” is not everything. There is something which precedes 
itin time. There is the ethereal vibration which anticipates con- 
sciousness, sensation, perception,—which necessarily precedes all 
this. Now, what precisely zs this vibration? Subjective? Then, to 
quote Dr. Carus (‘‘Soul of Man, p. 27), ‘‘ The elements of the sub- 
jective world are features that we must suppose to be inseparably 
united with the elements of the objective world, which are repre- 
sented in our mind as motions.” But this vibration, prior to sensa- 
tion, is not represented in any mind. Is it objective? Then, again, 
«‘All elements of objective reality are inseparably united with the 
corresponding elements of subjective reality” (‘‘Soul of Man,” p. 
7). But the vibration in question is not yet united with any sub- 
jective reality, or element of such, therefore it cannot be itself ob- 
jective, or an element of objective reality. And, as it cannot be an 
‘¢interaction” between subject and object, seeing that no interaction 
has yet taken place, what can it be? 

And the question goes deeper still. 

‘¢ The presence of the elements of feeling must be supposed to 
be an intrinsic property of the objective world ” (‘‘Soul of Man,” p. 
27). But at what stage? For we read (p. 26), that the subjective 
world is ‘‘transient”; the objective, ‘‘ eternal, indestructible.” Thus 
the conclusion is irresistible that, until such time as the conditions 
of development of subjective feelings arise—until potentiality de- 
velops into actuality, the objective exists without any subjective 
counterpart. As the objective cannot be said to form an interaction 
with its own potentialities, or ‘‘intrinsic properties,” how can we. 
say, again, that neither the subject is given, nor the object, but an 
interaction between them? 

Further, it is not plain what rationale Dr. Carus gives regard- 
ing the mode of the subsistence of force, passing out of perception. 
All is clear so long as a subject is ready to form an ‘‘interaction” 
with the objective, but nothing seems to be provided for the contin- 
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gency of an entity—objective or otherwise—either preceding or suc- 
ceeding the subjective in time. 

Let us examine another passage — italicising some notable 
words : 
‘Truth in one sense is objective; it represents objects, or their relations, con- 
ceived in their objectivity, in their independence, of the subject. This means that 
the representation of certain objective states will, under like conditions, agree with 
the experiences of all subjects, t. e. of all feeling beings having the same channels of 
information.” (‘‘Soul of Man,” pp. 41-42.) 


How are ‘‘ the experiences of all subjects, i. e. of all feeling be- 
ings,” to be arrived at? Are not all feeling beings—other than self— 
upon the same objective level to me as other objects? If so, how 
can such ‘‘ejects,” as are here referred to, compare with my own 
proper subject-object experiences ? 

Perhaps it is owing to an imperfect understanding on the pres- 
ent writer’s part, of the system of monistic positivism, but the fol- 
lowing is surely irreconcilable with the severity of monism. 


‘*Mind, or the representation of facts in feeling substance, is the creation of a 
new and a spiritual realm, above the facts of material existence. By spiritual we 
understand feelings that are representative ; and we say that it is a new creation, 
because it does not exist in the isolated facts of the world. It is formed under cer- 
tain conditions. It rises from certain combinations of facts ; being built upon those 
facts which produce, in their codperation, the subjective state of feeling.” (‘‘ Soul 
of Man,” p. 42.) 


If there exist isolated facts, their existence p/us a new and spir- 
itual realm, or new creation, contradicts the statement, already 
quoted, that ‘‘ the world is. . . . one indivisible whole.” No com- 
bination of already existing facts can make anything properly ‘‘new.” 
Nothing can issue, from thus: ringing the changes, which was not 
there before at least potentially, and the development of potentiality 
into actuality, though it may involve the novel, does not, in a philo- 
sophical sense, imply the xew. 

All this, as it seems to the present writer, is the result of an 
erroneous method of inquiry. A philosophical inquiry into the pre- 
cise nature of the subject-object relation should start from the indi- 
vidual, personal consciousness tracing, step by step, how much 
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this includes, and, only when this has been ascertained, should the 
search be prolonged,—if it is to be prolonged,—into other fields. 
It seems, in monistic positivism, as if this rule were not adhered to; 
the testimony of the individual, personal consciousness is indeed 
appealed to, but only incidentally, and the line of research is di- 
verted without notice, and, as if the two methods were one and the 
same, into the region of experimental physics. A subjective in- 
quiry, which alone can inform of the subject-object relation, is 
shifted for purely objective exploration. Now, it is idle to search 
for the subjective where it does not reside, and in the exploration of 
nerve. and tissue for the rationale of subject-object relation the ex- 
perimenter is dealing with the object alone, p/us, of course, his own 
subjectivity, which, in this instance, is beside the mark. In other 
words, objectivity (not ejectivity or inferred thoughts of ‘other 
thinking beings,” all of whose thoughts are on an entirely distinct 
level), coupled with my own, proper subjectivity, gives the relation 
sought. But in objectivity alone, or coupled with inferred thoughts 
of ‘‘other thinking beings,”—that is ejectivity,—the junction, say 
in brain localisation and nerve differentiation, is nowhere to be 
found. The desired relation, the only true subject-object relation— 
must be found at first hand. 

In monistic positivism the subject-object relation is presented in a 
clearer and more consistent light than by either of the former systems. 
But as, to a certain extent, the relation ts represented as obtaining in a 
potential form, the basis, to that extent, is insufficient. 


IV. AUTO-MONISM. 


Now, does it not seem after our brief review of the foregoing 
systems, as if, in connexion with the subject-object relation, some- 
thing curiously similar is lacking in all? Dualism halts at the stage 
when force, passing out of perception, has nothing ‘easily explica- 
ble, if explicable at all,” wherein to subsist. This difficulty is at- 
tempted to be met, in transcendental monism, by the expedient of 
handing over the force in question to a consciousness, which turns 
out to be not properly egoistic at all, but common to all the indi- 
viduals of the human race—thus slurring over the individual subject 
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altogether. Monistic positivism again has need of something wherein 
more than the mere potentiality of subject-object interaction may 
reside ; wherein, again, to unite the, apparently varying, individual 
“centres of representations” into a veritable cosmical ego, account- 
ing, in itself, for all, apparent, timal discrepancies. 

These /acune are filled by auto-monism. But I use words far 
clearer than my own to express this truth of truths. 


‘‘What we know as the external world is composed of colors, sounds, tastes, 
touches, and odors ; and since these can have no existence prior to their birth in the 
sensory ganglia, we see clearly that every man is the maker of his own cosmos. It 
comes into embryonic existence with his very first gleam of conscious life, and de- 
velops with his development, as he gradually learns to combine its lights and shades 
into symbols of form, size, and distance, and to indue its varying tones with relation 
and significance ; it becomes less vivid with his decline, and, at last, dies forever 
with his death. As soon as the perceptive organs have laid a foundation for memory 
and comparison, the present is supplemented and explained by, the past; and the 
union of the two renders possible a new cosmos of emotion and intellect, which 
obeys the same organic laws of growth and decay.” (‘‘ Further Reliques of Con- 
stance Naden,” London, Bickers, pp. 120-121.) 


This is the one side of the binomy ; take this in connexion with 
the other side as follows, and the rationale of auto-monism (Hylo- 
Idealism) is evident at once. 

In answer to the question ‘‘ What is the true starting-point of 
philosophy,” Miss Naden writes : 


‘This question need not detain us long. . . . For, if subject and object be in- 
dissolubly one, the simplest unit from which we can start must be the ego in its 
entirety ; that is, the universe as felt and known.” (‘‘ Reliques,” p. 152.) 


And again: 

‘‘For the philosopher who deals with the universe as a synthesis, the self, or 
ego, is that same synthesis, including all the various relationships of self and not-self 
which can be set up in thought.’’ (/éid., p. 154.) 

In a notice of the essays of Miss Naden, from which the above 
extracts are taken, contained in Zhe Open Court (Feb. 11, 1892, No. 
233, Pp. 3142) the following passage occurs : 

‘«.. . to argue from the identity of the cosmos to the identification of the cos- 
mos with the ego, as Miss Naden does . . . . appears to us unreasonable.” 


Well, the argument is simply a prolongation of the assurance 
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of self-consciousness through the limits of the universe. The divid- 
ing line, upon which monistic positivism so strongly insists—say 
between given and inferred facts—does not militate against the con- 
clusion arrived at, when it is considered that this line, so far from 
implying virtual separation, only gives us units isolated in thought. 
The synthesis is the true unit—being the only unit which does not 
imply anything else, which every fractional unit of the universe-syn- 
thesis does. 

Observe how auto-monism supplies the gaps of the systems al- 
ready treated of : 

1) The need of ‘‘something” in which a percept, say force, 
may subsist when passing out of consciousness, is a mere begging 
of the question in favor of the separation of subject and object. How 
do I know that the force in question is a thing ‘‘outside” myself 
proper? Dualism indeed tells me regarding it, ‘‘ This force is op- 
posed to me in every way, to my will, to my muscular effort, to all 
my power. It is beyond me in space—in opposition to my person- 
ality. It is as distinctly something not belonging to me as anything 
that can be conceived.” But the self here—the /—is that of the 
limited bodily organism, part and parcel, however, all the same of 
‘that which it experiences. Otherwise how is it that dualism itself 
finds its mind clouded with a doubt? As we have seen, it cannot 
trust this force, though ‘‘not belonging to me” out of sight for an 
instant after passing out of its perception. 

2) Similarly transcendental monism is puzzled because it can- 
not ‘find something ‘other than the events and not passing with 
them,” unless it is permitted to erect a timeless consciousness to 
hold the events in solution. Well, the required consciousness need 
not be sought for far away—since an egoistic, cosmical synthesis in- 
cludes both it and the events. The dividing line is only set up in 
thought. 

3) The supplementing of monistic positivism is more compli- 
cated, but may be expressed thus: (a) As we understand Dr. Carus, 
the elements of feeling, being at least potentially present in the ob- 
jective world, such may at any time develop into the subject. There 
is a timal difficulty here again. Inasmuch as, at all events, the be- 
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fore and after of this development of potentiality have to be reckoned 
with. A time when developed subjectivity faces objectivity has to 
be defined apart from atime when it did not. Here again is an 
impasse. What factor introduced causes this change? Auto-monism, 
identifying subject and object by including them in a synthesis, 
whereby the relation between them is only set up in thought, has no 
such difficulties to face. Subject and object are coterminous, neither 
before nor after the other, now and always. Further, (4) the auto- 
monistic synthesis is the only universal one, as no outside world of 
things can possibly differ from the inside representation—there being. 
no outside possible for the auto-monistic consciousness. Other selves 
are not outside; they, with their respective ‘‘ejects,” are part of 
my individual self. No appulse, or outside stimulus, is really think- 
able, as external. It is part of the cosmos which, spider-like, I spin 
from my internal self. And, when I image such externality, I but 
create it. 

To put the foregoing in a nut-shell. The inexpugnable 7 of 
consciousness, guaranteed to us by the necessity of thought, is, in 
the systems of dualism and transcendental monism, to be found zx 
part only of the universe ; with the monistic positivist this 7 (the 
creation of circumstance and groupings) is axywhere in the universe. 
Auto-monism reveals the self-same / as everywhere in the universe. 

The theories and concepts of modern physics are a budget of 
paradoxes minus a something in which they may consistently inhere. 
Hume’s need of an individual and simple something, as a link be- 
tween isolated impressions, is also a latter-day need. An atomic 
theory, with the subject contra object theory prolonged into it, is a 
tissue of contradictions. The push and pull of particles flatly con- 
tradicts the axiom that nothing can move, except in the place where 
it is. The stimulus theory of vibration needs a similar stimulus be- 
hind, and stimuli behind that again, in endless regress, if it is to 
advance a step beyond the purely hypothetical—‘‘a convenient 
representation of the unknown.” All this resolves at once on the 
‘‘open sesame!” of auto-monism. Atom, vibration, undulation, 
mutual attraction—all these ave not, save as I shape them, and, in 
the last recess of philosophy, as in the extreme limit of physics, 7 
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am, ‘and there is none else. ‘*The cosmic systole and diastole are one 
with the pulsing throb of my own egoity.” 

But, apart from the hypothetical bases of physics, there is to be 
found in its elementary text-books, a group of what may be termed 
sub-surface facts—totally irreconcilable with any other rationa/e than 
an auto-monistic one. As they are perfectly familiar to the ordi- 
nary student, to mention them will suffice. There is the inversion 
of the retinal image, which, notwithstanding Kepler’s rationale, and 
some more recent explanations, would be perfectly inexplicable— 
as much so as a thing being and not being at the same time—did 
we not recognise that the thing seen is as ¢¢ 7s seen, and not other- 
wise, and that any subsequent positing of it, as existing differently, 
is only a secondary, not a primary, process. That the one is object, 
the other, as it were, ‘‘eject,” or, to put it still more plainly, that 
the contradictory image stands in the same category as the imagined 
‘¢ difficulty.” Then there is the ‘‘ projection,” as it is called, of sub- 
jective facts into the so-called ‘‘external” world. Were this pro- 
jection an actual primary fact, and not a secondary inference, no 
ingenuity could prevent the conclusion, that the thing, wherever or 
whatever it is, exists doubly ; first, as it exists internally, and, sec- 
ond, as it is projected externally—nor could the difficulty be got 
over by the use of such metaphors as the substance and its shadow 
or reflexion. In a philosophical sense, the shadow is as veritable 
an existence as the substance, both being rea/. But ‘‘internal” and 
“external” signifying the same in auto-monism, no difficulty exists. 
The use of these terms should be carefully defined. In the crude 
sense of dualism, ‘‘internal and external” are fictions responsible 
for most, if not all, of the ‘‘ blind alleys” of modern physics. Their 
existence as stumbling blocks should, and doubtless will, pave the 
way for a theory which disposes of them by reduction of all such 
ideas to their rational level. If the ‘‘ outside,” or objective, world 
of things really existed, fronting the percipient, would not the rods 
and cones of the bacillary layer of the retina—those prime factors of 
vision—be directed, like a series of telescopes, /owards this supposed 
object? As a matter of fact, they point quite the other way, viz., 


downwards and backwards! All retinal impressions are ‘‘ referred ” 
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to a position vertically opposite to the point of irritation—vertically 
opposite, and outside the body. Why is this? Is it because they 
really exist there, externally? Scarcely, except in thought,—other- 
wise the phosphéne, a luminous image produced by pressure on the 
eyeball, and similarly referred to an outside position, exists there 
also. And if not in the latter case, why not? The very hornbooks 
of physical science abound in these puzzles, born of the subject con- 
tra object delusion, and to be solved only by means of auto-monistic 
reasoning. 

In this system, in contrast with all of the foregoing aspects, the 
subject-object relation is neither accidental nor temporary, but is 
permanent and universal. The proper aspect of relational terms is 
preserved, not obliterated. The aspect is always that of actuality— 
never of mere potentiality—each term of the relation being cotermi- 
nous. The unity of the terms is guaranteed by their interdepen- 
dence upon each other, the object implying the subject, and vice 
versa. And the relational unity, being internal, is complete, any 
external relationship of the auto-cosm being impossible in thought. 


G. M. McCrie. 


MONISM AND HENISM 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO DR. R. LEWINS’S AND 
MR. LESTER F. WARD’S MONISTIC THEORIES. 


HE terms monism and dualism are not yet two centuries old ; 

the former was invented by Christian Wolff as a contrast to 

the latter, which, according to Eucken, appears first in Thomas 

Hyde’s book ‘Historia Religionis Veterum Persarum,” 1700, as a 

designation of Zoroaster’s religion. In the same sense, dualism is 

used by Bayle and Leibnitz. But Wolff applies the term generally to 

any theory that reduces existence to two independent substances, 

while monism to him is that doctrine which takes the unity of ex- 

istence for granted. Wolff rejects monism and classes himself among 
the dualists. 

The word monism dropped out of use until Hegel adopted the 
term to characterise hissystem. It was again forgotten when Hegel’s 
influence subsided, only to be reintroduced by Darwinians like 
Haeckel and a constantly increasing class of philosophers, who be- 
lieve in the unity of being and reject supernaturalism of every form. 

_ In the meantime we have discovered that monism is a very old 
theory, that, for instance, Spinoza is a very strong monist, and that 
monism, indeed, is the aim and ideal of all philosophising. At pres- 
ent almost every philosopher claims to be a monist: spiritualists 
like Carl Du Prell, materialists like Ludwig Biichner, and agnostics 
like Herbert Spencer. Professor Veitch of Glasgow is one of the 
few exceptions who openly confess themselves dualists. Even the- 
ologians yield to the need of unity in thought, which so powerfully 
asserts itself; and it is becoming more and more apparent that all 
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the old orthodox ecclesiastical philosophers, such as Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas, were monists, in the sense that they really endeav- 
ored to view the world as a unity. The dualistic schoolmen were al- 
ways among the opposition, and their systems found little favor with 
the official representatives of church-traditions. The sway of monism 
is so strong that we might almost say the issue is no longer between 
dualism and monism, but between the various forms of monism. 
Our philosophers have, upon the whole, acquiesced in the convic- 
tion that a unitary view of existence must be reached ; the question 
alone remains how we are to realise oneness and where we shall place 
the centre that is to give character to our philosophical systems. 

What is monism? 

Webster defines monism very inadequately as : 

‘‘That doctrine which refers all phenomena to a single ultimate constituent or 
agent.” 

The definition of the Century Dictionary is more involved but 
not better : 

‘Any system of thought which seeks to deduce all the varied phenomena of 
both the physical and spiritual worlds from a single principle ; specifically, the 
metaphysical doctrine that there is but one substance, either mind (idealism) or 
matter (materialism), or a substance that is neither mind nor matter, but is the sub- 
stantial ground of both.” 

There are, accordingly, two kinds of monism. Some understand 
by it a one-substance theory ; again, others, like Mr. Lester F. Ward, 
say that ‘‘the term monistic implies a single principle.” Not satis- 
fied with any of these formulations we propose the following defini- 
tion, which will probably be acceptable to all monists : 

‘¢Monism is a unitary world-conception.” 

Whether or not the world-substance is one and the same through- 
out, is not a philosophical, but a physico-chemical, problem. We be- 
lieve that it is one and the same, but should not recommend a state- 
ment, the truth of which must be decided by the investigations of the 
special ‘sciences, as a basis upon which to found a philosophical sys- 
tem. Whether or not there are agents or ultimate constituents of 
.teality which have to be regarded as distinct from their actions, is a 
metaphysical question into which we cannot enter here. Suffice it to 
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say that their assumption is of no use, and far from constituting a 
monistic view would imply an irredeemable duality in the system of 
the world. Whether or not everything can be reduced to a single 


principle is, to say the least, very doubtful. 
If monism were not a more comprehensive term than its defini- 


tions as a one-substance theory, a one-principle doctrine, or a one- 
agent hypothesis imply, it would scarcely exercise so great a fascina- 
tion upon minds of such various dispositions and contradictory 
convictions as it has. 

In defining monism as a unitary world-conception, our intention 
is to make prominent that feature of it which appeals so powerfully 
to allthinkers. Monism, ora unitary system of thought, is the uni- 
versal ideal of philosophy. Monism, in a word, means consistency. 

It is incompatible with the nature of thought to accept at the same 
time two contradictory ideas astrue. There is a oneness about truth 
which admits of no equivocation. There may be two or more truths 
which differ from one another, but there cannot be two truths which 
contradict each other. When confronted with two well-ascertained 
statements that do not, on their face, agree, we stand before a prob- 
lem, which is solved only when we effect an agreement. It may be, 
that either the one or the other, or both, represents only a partial 
truth. Although not wrong, each statement, by itself, may be imper- 
fect, and the complete truth may appear only in their combination. 

A thinker cannot help searching for unity of thought, and this, 
we should say, is the subjective condition of monism. Moreover, 
man’s: yearning for a unitary world-conception is fully justified ; for 
science itself is nothing but the endeavor of unifying knowledge. 
The very nature of scientific problems, in fact, may be characterised 
as an inability of ours to comprehend two different facts under a 
single formula. Every solution of a problem represents a triumph of 
monism. Our ability of viewing two apparently heterogeneous sets 
of phenomena as actuated by the same law under different conditions 
is an evidence in favor of the hypothesis that the actions which take 
place in the world of objective existence exhibit the same consistency 
which our mind naturally expects them to possess. 

Monism, in this sense, is the ideal of all philosophies, and dual- 
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ism is nothing but a frankly acknowledged despair of ever estab- 
lishing a unitary view of existence. Dualism is always, or in the 
end must lead to, either agnosticism or mysticism, for dualism is 
equivalent to a confession that we are, and shall always remain, in- 
competent to reach a consistent conception of ourselves and of the 
world in which we live. Problems are considered as unsolvable or 


inexplicable. 

The monistic ideal of a unitary conception of the world has 
been constantly corroborated by the progress of science. We are 
far from maintaining that all problems have been solved, but we de- 
clare that wherever science has made indubitable progress, such 
progress has consisted in some further realisation of monism ; and 


we cannot even conceive of an advancement of science that should 
be of a different nature. Whenever a scientific discovery seems to 
point towards a dualistic world-conception, it must be regarded as 
an unsolved problem, until the dualism is overcome. Monism is 
different from other philosophical views in so far as it is not so much 
a finished system, as a systematic plan constantly admitting of im- 
provement, of corrections, additions, and perfections. It is the so- 
lution of certain fundamental problems of a general character em- 
ployed as a method for further inquiry into questions of detail. 

Dualism has been, and is still, very strong ; for it has a natural 
basis: It rests upon the observation of the difference that undoubt- 
edly obtains between mind and matter, soul and body, spirituality 
and sense-experience. But the mere recognition of these differ- 
ences, in itself, does not constitute dualism. If it did, our own view 
would have to be classed as dualism. On the contrary, dualism, as 
we understand it, is the surrender, as hopeless, of all attempts to 
conceive body and soul as an intrinsic unity. Recognising the 
heterogeneity of spirit and matter, dualism jumps at the conclusion 
that they must be regarded as distinct entities, which by combina- 
tion produce our existence, such as it is. 

Dualists are rash, but there are monists who outdo them in the 
acceptance of unwarranted conclusions. Many monistic thinkers, in 
their eagerness to reach a unitary conception, simply drop either 
body or soul, matter or mind, spirituality or sense-experience and 
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deny its reality. They are satisfied with a one-sided unity reached by 
shutting their eyes to everything that threatens to introduce duality. 

Yet, whatever their claims, doctrines whose unity of conception 
is due to a limitation of thought to a single aspect of the world, can- 
not be classed as monism ; they are pseudo-monistic, and to distin- 
guish them from true monism, we propose to call them henisms, or 
single-concept theories. 

There are mainly two kinds of henism ; the one which eliminates 
the reality of mind is called materialism, and the other which elim- 
inates the reality of matter is called spiritualism. Yet as there are 
many dualisms, so there are many henisms, which approach with 


varying degrees the common ideal of a true monism. 

The unity of henism is not genuine, but artificial ; and it is ob- 
tained by wrong methods. The monistic ideal of henists is concep- 
tual, not real. They take one idea, be it spirit or matter or the un- 
knowable, and make it embrace everything that exists, or reduce all 
events to mere properties or functions of this all-sufficient substance. 

The present number of Ze Monist contains three articles by 


prominent thinkers with whom we agree in the rejection of dualism 
without being able to adopt their formulation of monism. I will not 
positively say that their views should be called henism and branded 
‘as pseudo-monism, but I find great difficulty in tracing in their 
terms and views the consistency that is needed to establish a truly 
monistic philosophy. Their monism, if it be monism, is not unequi- 
vocally expressed, and a reader is apt to misconstrue their inten- 
tions. 

It is natural that the following remarks, which present our rea- 
sons for disagreeing with Mr. Lester F. Ward’s and Dr. Robert 
’ Lewins’s monistic views, will appear in the shape of criticisms. 
They are, however, written in the hope that the intentions of these 
authors agree better with my propositions than their words. Nor is 
it necessary to add that a difference of opinion does not prevent us 


from recognising the great abilities of our esteemed contributors. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Lester F. Ward promises in the title of his article ‘‘a mo- 
nistic theory of the mind”; he comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ mind 
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is a property of body,” and claims that this is ‘‘the only scientific 
theory of mind.” With all deference to the scholarly accomplish- 
ments of Mr. Ward, I cannot discover that he has either redeemed 
his promise and proved his conclusion, or made good his claim. 
Indeed, the subject of his title is scarcely touched upon. Mr. Ward 
speaks of matter and its functions, of organisation, of protoplasm 
and its qualities. He quotes some interesting passages on recent 
physiological discoveries and shows us two diagrams of Ramon y 
Cajal; but nowhere does he give us an explanation or description of 
mind, and we remain quite ignorant of how it is possible that matter 
can have such a wonderful property as mind. 

Mr. Ward’s method is not scientific, but dogmatic. He does 
not start from the facts given us in experience, but constructs a 
theory. He begins with an assumption, saying, ‘‘If the existence 
of matter be granted”; he then declares that ‘‘ matter is only known 
by its effects, which are due to its motions”; he defines ‘‘sub- 
stances” as ‘‘the products of unions of the elements of matter,” 
and calls their modes of producing effects ‘‘properties.” He then 


proceeds to maintain that ‘‘the phenomena of mind stand in the 
same relation to the brain and nervous system that all other phe- 
nomena stand to the substances that manifest them—in a word, 
mind is a property of the organised body.” Mr. Ward furthermore 
states a number of laws which are bald assertions, not only devoid 
of proof, but even, at least so it appears to us, very doubtful. He 


says: 

‘The properties of substances are more active in proportion as their molecu- 
lar constitution is more complex,” 
and 

‘‘ Increase in complexity is accompanied by decrease in stability.” 

These laws, if laws they can be called, are correct within certain 
limits; but they are serviceable for important deductions only, if 
they can be proved to hold good without exception. This, unfor- 
tunately, is not the case; for chemists know of very complex sub- 
stances which are extremely inert, while some of the simplest com- 
binations are wonderfully active. Is not the element oxygen one of 


the most active substances known ? 
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Prof. Lothar Meyer, in his well-known work, ‘‘The Modern 
Theories of Chemistry,” while speaking in the last chapter but one 
of the stability of chemical combinations, incidentally mentions the 
instability of complex combinations. He adds: 

‘But it often happens that a simpler degree of combination, which is more 
stable than a higher with respect to one agent, as heat, is less stable than the higher 
with respect to some other agent. Thus, for example, tungsten pentachloride is less 
stable when exposed to moist air than the hexachloride ; the nitrites which are pro- 
duced by heat from nitrates with loss of oxygen are less stable with respect to 
chemical reagents than the nitrates are. The same is true of sulphites in relation to 
sulphates,” etc.—Translated from the eighth edition (1884), p. 609. 

However probable these laws appear a priori, they are a pos- 
teriort, at least in the shape presented by Mr. Ward, and for his pur- 
pose, untenable. Btt suppose they were true, of what avail would 
they be for an explanation of mind? Can mind be explained from 
the instability of highly complex chemicals? 

Mr. Lester F. Ward’s laws remind us of Mr. Spencer’s formula 
of progress. He says: 


‘‘Progress is a passage from a homogeneous to a heterogeneous state. It is a 
continually increasing disintegration of the whole mass, accompanied by an integra- 
tion, a differentiation, and a mutual, perpetually-increasing dependence of parts as 
well as of functions, and by a tendency to equilibrium in the functions of the parts 
integrated.” 

Complexity may frequently be an accompaniment of progress, 
but it most certainly does not constitute progress. There are even 
instances in which a passage to greater simplicity is an infallible 
symptom of progress. Would not an inventor feel sure of having 
made great progress in the construction of a piece of machinery, if 
he should find a contrivance for simplifying one of its parts, so that 
he could accomplish the same result with fewer wheels and cranks? 
Progress can, as little as spontaneous activity and awareness, be ex- 


plained by an increase of complexity, for, indeed, there are or may be 


infinitely more complex processes than brain-motions which do not 
produce mind, and I cannot understand how Mr. Ward can so con- 
fidently ‘‘predict higher properties from higher degrees of aggrega- 
tion.” 

All these so-called ‘‘laws” of Mr. Spencer’s and Mr. Ward’s in- 
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vention labor under the error of attempting to eXplain mind from 
matter and motion. We might as well attempt to explain the na- 
ture of logarithms from the rags that were manufactured into the 
paper upon which Vega’s tables are printed ! * 

The complexity of molecular aggregation, according to Mr. 
Ward, is limited ; he says: 
‘Molecular aggregation or chemical organisation could not in the nature of 
things go farther than the production of protoplasm. This substance already over- 
steps the limits of molecular activity and trenches on the domain of molar motion. 
If matter is to produce any wider effects it must be through the organisation of pro- 
toplasmic bodies.” 

Granted that it does, we cannot see that ‘‘it must”; Mr. Ward 
certainly does not prove it, but is satisfied with the mere assertion. 

He further declares that ‘‘ with increase of brain there is a con- 
stant increase in the mind-element or psychic property.” If that 
were so, why is the elephant not cleverer than man? The theory 
that a greater mass of brain indicates a superior mind has long since 
been given up by physiology. 

We do not deny Ramén y Cajal’s statement, that ‘‘the human 
brain owes in a great measure the superiority of its activity, not only 
to the considerable number of its elements, but especially to the ex- 
traordinary richness of its means of association.” Indeed, it is an old 
truism which has been repeated these last fifty or even one hundred 
years in almost every text-book, but it does not explain either mind 
or the origin of mind. If that were the gist of our latest discoveries 
in physiology, we might as well abandon all further study of its pro- © 
gress. 

After his excursion into the field of physiology, Mr. Ward comes 
back to the assertion from which he started, that mind is a property 


of matter. 
This is not monism, but henism ; and, as in all henistic concep- 


* Having discussed the problem of mind and also of progress on other occa- 
sions, I need not enter here into further details. See ‘‘ The Origin of Mind,” in 
The Soul of Man; The Monist, Vol. Ill, pp. 89-90 and p. 236; ‘‘The Test of Pro- 
gress,’’ in Homilies of Science, pp. 36-42. Compare also the chapter ‘‘ Signification 
des états de conscience et télépathie de l’4me,” in the author's Le prodleme de la con- 
science de moi. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1893. The latter is not yet published in English. 
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tions, so here alSo a palpable dualism lurks. Mr. Ward declares 
that ‘‘the antithesis between matter and property is absolute.” He 
concludes his article with a puzzle; he says: 

‘‘Turn it as you will, twist it‘as you may, matter can only be affected by mat- 
ter, and the impact of moving matter against other matter is, in the last analysis, 
the essence of force. And this is true of the method which mind itself employs. 
Thought and feeling, in and of themselves, are powerless, nay, they are nil.” 

If mind is a property of matter, and if properties of matter are 
modes of motion, as Mr. Ward stated in the beginning of his article, 
thought and feeling must, according to Barbara, which is the most 
conclusive figure of logical syllogisms, also be regarded as modes of 
motion. How can he call them “powerless” and “nil”? Can mo- 
tions be powerless? 

Mr. Lester F. Ward continues : 

‘They [i. e. thought and feeling] can only act through a motor system which 
uniformly and necessarily accompanies the sensor system, which transfers molecu- 
lar nerve-vibrations to the muscles, transforms them into muscular movements, and 
communicates them mechanically to the world without.” 

I must be much mistaken in Mr. Lester F. Ward’s view, but 
the tendency of the whole article seems to me to convey the idea that 
mind is an extremely complex mode of motion of matter. The last 
quoted passage seems to indicate that thought and feeling are some- 
thing that is neither matter nor motion. Mind, we are told, cannot 
act on matter, because, being a property, it is immaterial. Yet mo-— 
tion, although also a property, and, as such, also immaterial, is said 
to affect matter, and at the same time, we are informed, motion is 
affected by mind. The nervous motor system, accordingly, would 

have to be regarded as a mediator between mind and the material 


world. 
We confess our inability to understand this so-called monistic 


theory. 
* 
* * 


Dr. Robert Lewins is the founder of a system called hylo ideal- 
ism, or auto-monism, which has found enthusiastic supporters in the 
late and much-lamented Miss Constance Naden, and in Mr. George 
M. McCrie. Hylo-idealism carries idealism and materialism to their 
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utmost extremes and places them side by side; yet its upholders 
have not succeeded in showing to the world how the contradictions 
of these two systems should be reconciled. Dr. Lewins maintains 
in the present number the unity of thought and thing; and auto- 
monism, which is but another name for hylo-idealism, is repre- 
sented by Mr. McCrie, in the article, ‘‘ The Subjective and Objective 
Relation.” 

We agree with Dr. Lewins’s position, if he means that the soul 
is coextensive with its conception of the world ; that it is creator 
and creation ; and we call attention to the curious coincidence that 
a Buddhist priest expresses the same view in an article that also 
appears in the present number of Zhe Monist (see pp. 163-174). 
This identity of the soul with its own representations, seems to be 
the auto-monism which Miss Naden held. She says: 

‘“What we know as the external world is composed of colors, sounds, tastes, 


touches, and odors ; and since there can have been no existence prior to their birth 
in the sensory ganglia, we see clearly that every man is the maker of his own 


cosmos. 


This cosmos, viz., everybody’s own cosmos, Miss Naden says, - 
in the quotation adduced by Mr. McCrie, originates, grows, decays, 
and dies. Now we ask, what is that from which it grows and into 
which it dissolves? Dr. Lewins boldly declares that there is nothing 
beyond our self. We freely grant that there cannot be anything zx 
self, except it be a part of self; but who will for that reason deny 
the existence of the world as parts of which we, all of us, including 
Dr. Lewins and Mr. McCrie, in spite of their theories, feel our- 
selves. Mr. McCrie is very explicit in stating that the ego, our in- 
dividual self, is coextensive with the outside world. He says: 

‘Subject and object are coterminous, neither before nor after the other, now 
and always. 

‘‘Other selves are not outside ; they, with their respective ‘ejects,’ are part of 
my individual self. No appulse, or outside stimulus, is really thinkable, as external. 
It is part of the cosmos, which, spider-like, I spin from my internal self. And, 
when I image such externality, I but create it. 


Whether I misapprehend Dr. Lewins’s meaning is difficult to 
say. There may be a difference in our definitions of self and world. 
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At any rate, it is strange that my monism does not surrender the 
cosmos for the sake of self, but on the contrary, self for the sake of 
the cosmos. I agree with our Buddhist friends that the great All, 
the world, or God, alone exists : our individual self is an illusion. My 
religion, accordingly, would not be ‘‘a Narcissus-like self-worship,” 
but a self-extinction, so that the truth alone should prevail. I have 
given a condensed statement of this view, which may appear to 
many as a modernised conception of Nirvana, in the November 
Forum, from which I quote : 


‘«The human soul consists of two elements, self and truth. Self is the egotist- 
ical desire of being some independent little deity, and truth is the religious longing 
for making our soul a dwelling-place of God. The existence of self is an illusion ; 
and there is no wrong in this world, no vice, no sin except what flows from the as- 
sertion of self. There is but one religion, the religion of truth. There is but one 
piety, it is the love of truth. There is but one morality, it is the earnest desire of 
leading a life of truth. And the religion of the future can be only the Religion of 
Truth.” 


It is not impossible that Mr. McCrie’s words ‘‘./ is everywhere 


in the universe” must be construed to mean essentially the same as 
when I say that self must be recognised as an illusion. But, grant- 
ing that there is an agreement in meaning, we are justified, we think, 
in complaining of the inappropriate and misleading terminology of 
auto-monism. 

In order to attain to a true monism, i. e., a unitary and con- 
sistent world-conception, we should bear in mind the following 
maxims : 

(1) Knowledge is a description of facts which in their oneness 
are called reality ; (2) ideas are abstracts describing certain features 
of reality, omitting all others; and (3) the reality from which we 
derive our notions is one inseparable whole. 

The facts from which we start are the sensations of our experi- 
ence. All the knowledge possessed by human beings is due to anal- 
ysis and renewed synthesis of our sensations. Every one, as the Rev. 
Mr. Ashitsu and with him Dr. Lewins, Miss Naden, and Mr. McCrie 
say, creates the world in which he lives. The objects which we see, 
the things which we think are parts of our own being, for our soul 
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consists of these images and representations. What Schopenhauer 
calls ‘‘die Welt als Vorstellung” is not a possession of our soul but 
an actual part of our soul. Our soul is the product of a develop- 
ment rising out of reactive sentiency. The reactions change into im- 
pulses, the feelings into images ; and when the images develop into 
ideas, under their guiding influence the impulses become conscious 
will. Thus a spiritual world naturally springs up above the material 
world, and there would be no objection to calling it supernatural, if 
we could but exclude the old dualistic notion that the supernatural 
is imported into the natural world from without, and that man is a 
combination of both, so that the supernatural could exist independ- 
ently of its natural basis. 

Idealism, in teaching that every soul creates its own world, is 
perfectly legitimate, but it shoots beyond the mark when it requests 
us to believe that our subjective existence is all there is, that the ob- 
jects of our experience, i. e., the things indicated in our ideas, are 
merely parts of our ego and that there is nothing beyond. 

Suppose we could systematise our knowledge and attain to a 
unitary world-conception that would be satisfactory and free from 
contradiction without belief in an objective world, we should not 
hesitate to recommend auto-monism as the simplest world-concep- 
tion. But in fact we cannot think of ourselves without construing 
our own sensations as objective things. We project automatically 
the images on our retina into space and our daily experience justi- 
fies our methods of conceiving objects as external and independent, 
and of treating them as such. 

When we analyse our sensations we find (1) that they are states 
of awareness: they consist of feelings. (2) That these feelings are 
various in kind: they are feelings of pleasure and pain, they are 
sensations of the various senses, and also conscious states of abstract 
thought. (3) That the various forms of feeling possess various mean- 
ings: they are indicators, each kind of feeling possessing a special 
significance. 

We do not say, the world consists of sensations, but the facts 
immediately given in our experience are sensations. Now, when we 
speak of objects we mean that, the presence of which is indicated by 
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the various kinds of feeling. For instance, the sensation red is as 
much a subjective process as an illusion, but it indicates the presence 
of a certain event which in its contact with the retina of the eye pro- 
duces the sensation red. The sensation hardness indicates the pres- 
ence of a strong resistance, and other sensations indicate other 
presences. Naive realism regards redness as an object, while auto- 
monism denies the existence of any outside object of which the sen- 
sation redness would be an indicator. Our scientists have come to 
the conclusion that the objective event which on the retina produces 
a red sensation is a peculiar ether-vibration. 

Mr. McCrie finds a difficulty in my position. In his argument 
maintaining the oneness of subject and object, he approvingly 
quotes from me that ‘‘neither the subject is given nor the object, 
but an interaction between subject and object,” and adds: 

‘‘ The interaction is not everything. There is something which precedes it in 
time. There is the ethereal vibration. 
‘The vibration prior to sensation is not represented in any mind. Is it objec- 
tive?” 

In reply I have to state that the ethereal vibration is an abstract 
notion of high complexity. It is a scientific theory invented to ex- 
plain the nature of light in agreement with other facts of experience, 
i. e., to think light as actuated by the same laws as other phenomena, 
and to enable us to predict its actions under changed conditions. 
That objective process which we call by the word ether-vibration, 
existed, undoubtedly, before it reached our eyes. Every reality ex- 
ercises some effect upon other realities. The nature of reality con- 
sists in producing effects ; and this producing effects, the quality of 
affecting other existences, is what we call objectivity. The apple 
that falls to the ground is to the earth, when it touches it, an object, 

-and vice versa. Now monism believes that all objectivity is at the 
same time, from its own standpoint, subjectivity. There is no ob- 
ject but in itself is a subject. Our subjectivity consists in feeling 
and thinking. But subjectivity is not always feeling, still less is it 
thinking. It appears to be blind and feelingless in the realm of in- 
organic existence, but it develops in organised life awareness and 
through awareness the faculty of representation. 
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Without entering into the details of physical and physiological 
investigations concerning light, or judging of the reliability of such 
an assumption as the existence of ether, we simply state that our 
method of describing the objective world consists in naming the 
same event, the same quality, or the same relation, met with in our 
sense-experience, with the same word ; and the various words serve 
as keys which at once call up the various kinds of memories they 
represent. 

All that science does and can do is to present a description of 
our experiences in systematic form, so as to enable us to find our 
bearings in the world in which we live. The world-picture that we 
carry in our souls is painted in the living glow of sensations, but our 
method of describing things consists in representing them as matter 
moving in a special way through space. 

It is a peculiarity of objective existence that it cannot be rep- 
resented otherwise than as matter moving in space ; and again it is 
a peculiarity of subjective existence that it has no other means of 
representing objects than as matter moving in space. Hence the 
materiality of the world as it appears to us, and hence, also, the ap- 
parent materialism of science, which has no other means of tracing 
the processes of nature than by representing them as matter moving 


in space ! But science only appears to be materialistic ; it is not ma- 
terialistic, for all scientific formulas describing the motions of ma- 
terial particles in space are but the objective phase of being and 
have to be interpreted from the facts of our own subjective existence. 
Our soul is part and parcel of the world, and our spirituality proves 
that the tree whose efflorescence we are, contains in its juices all the 


elements of our nature. 

We say: There is no object which is not at the same time a 
subject, but we do not say with Dr. Lewins that our ‘‘thought is 
the thing.” Monism (as we understand it) cannot accept the iden- 
tity of thinking and being. The origin and growth of the subjective 
world of thought which every one has to create for himself, is ex- 
plicable only on the supposition that there is a greater and everlast- 
ing reality from which it develops. 

There is one reality only, part of which is given to every living 
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_creature in the experiences of his world-sensation and world-concep- 
tion; and this one reality, so far as it is in us, or rather, so far as 
we are it, is a world of feelings. Yet the objects which we observe, 
as they affect us and other objects, appear to us as a world of bodies 
moving about in space. 

It is apparent that subjectivity and objectivity are abstract no- 
tions only. My soul is my existence, as I feel it; my body is my 
existence, as it affects other existences. I know of my body as a 
body through the same channels of sense-experience which give me 
information concerning other bodies. One hand is to the other hand 
an object ; it is felt, and thus we may say, I have an idea of its shape. 
I can see the color of my eye through the looking-glass only, and the 
bodily forms of those organs, such as the brain, which cannot, either 
directly, by touch, or indirectly, by reflecting them in mirrors, be- 
come objects of our sensation, remain to our reproductive and repre- 
sentative faculties entirely inaccessible. Our retina consists of sen- 
tient structures; these feel the forms and colors of objects before 
them, but they do not feel the forms of their own objective being. 

In such or similar considerations of our own existence, the ex- 
pression ‘‘I” is misleading and must be avoided. When we say, 
«I have a representation of my body,” we mean, that some limbs 
of the body have been perceived by other limbs or organs, and 
all these items of purely objective sense-experience, registered 
somewhere in the brain in ganglionic structures that are intercon- 


nected, combine into a representative image called ‘‘ my body.” 
Physiology assumes that every idea that is thought vibrates 
through the brain as a peculiar form of motion. If we could peep 
into the heads of others we might see the mechanism of their 
thoughts at work ; but we ourselves do not feel the bodily forms of 
our cerebral structures or their motions. Our subjectivity consists 
of feelings, and appears as matter in motion to other subjects, to out- 


side observers, only ; we appear to ourselves as bodily objects simply 
because and to the extent that some parts of us are objects to other 
parts of us. 

Monism does not say that the soul is the body, but that body 
and soul form a unity. Neither is the soul a function or property 
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of the body. We might just as well and with the same plausibility 
say the body is a function of the soul. Body and soul are both ab- 
stractions; they are, although radically different in their content, 
of the same degree, and to regard the one as substance and the 
other as its property, as Mr. Lester F. Ward proposes, must lead 
to confusion. 

The simplest way of viewing the world monistically is to regard 
all objectivity as animated with subjectivity; all matter is, as Clif- 
ford calls it, ‘‘mind-stuff.” There is no reason for assuming that 
the subjectivities of inorganic events are full-fledged feelings, such 
as we experience; but they are something analogous on a lower 
scale ; they are elements of feeling, and will become actual feelings 
in such combinations as make a continuous interaction possible with 
a preservation of form. Not the complexity of protoplasm consti- 
tutes its virtues, but its peculiar plasticity, which is so constituted 
that the forms of former impressions are preserved in the continuous 
whirl of its life and admit of resuscitation. Memory is the basis 
of mind. One feeling can be felt by another, and thus the one will 
intensify and give import to the other. Impressions of a special 
kind, in reviving the memories of former impressions of the same 
kind, are felt by these sentient structures to be of the same kind, 
and thus they become indicators of the presence of the same objec- 
tive event. Feelings of various kinds are the elements of mind, and 
the meanings which these feelings naturally acquire in the course of 
their development constitutes the nature of mind. 

It is a very strange fact that innumerable volumes have been 
written about mind and mentality, but that we find in few of them, 
if in any, a serious investigation or plain definition of the nature of 
mind. Dualistic thinkers of past ages were in the habit of treating 
mind as a substance ; mind is to them a material thing, only very 
much more refined and sublimated than the matter of objective ex- 
istence. Their expressions should not be taken too seriously, how- 
ever, for they are intended, if I am not mistaken, to be figurative 
and allegorical. As soon as they attempt to explain the nature of 
the soul without allegories, they drop either into mysticism or limit 
themselves to mere negations. 
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Mysticism and negativism are of no avail. Mere negations ex- 
plain nothing, and exclamations of awe and surprise only betray 
lack of understanding and ignorance. A world-conception in which 
mind appears as a mystery must surely be defective, for a philosophy 
is good for nothing, if it does not give a satisfactory account of the 
nature of our own being. 

Granted that the whole world consists of mind-stuff, that all 
objective being is in itself subjective, we can very well understand 
that soul arises in the world ; that organised substance develops ir- 
ritability and even sentiency, and that meaning originates in sentient 
substance. From the monistic standpoint, mind ceases to be a mys- 
tery. Mind is a wonderful thing, but it is not mysterious. There 
are still many problems connected with mind, but the main problem 
is solved. 

Mr. McCrie rebukes me for saying that mind is ‘‘a new crea- 
tion,’’ and that, rising from certain combinations of facts, it builds 
an empire of spirituality above material existence. He says: 

‘‘No combination of already existing facts can make anything properly ‘new, 
.... The development of potentiality into actuality, though it may involve the 
_ novel, does not, in a philosophical sense, imply the zew.” 

‘¢Potentiality ” is a good word in its place, but it can be mis- 
understood. An egg may be called a potential rooster, and a lump 
of iron a potential ploughshare, a potential cannon-ball, and a poten- 
tial statue, all at once. Indeed, anything is, potentially considered, 
any other thing. In this sense, there is nothing new in the world, 
and we might as well strike out the word in our dictionaries as 
meaningless. 

Mr. McCrie’s distinction between novel and new is not sanc- 
tioned by usage. When Gauss for the first time employed electric 
currents for the transmission of intelligence to a distant place, he 
had invented the telegraph; and the telegraph was something new 
to mankind; it had never as yet been known, or heard of, had 
never existed upon the face of the earth. No one can deny that new 
forms are new things: a certain combination of springs, with wheels 
and other contrivances, makes a watch, and if a chemist melts a 
watch in his crucible, the watch is gone, for the watch is not the 
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material of which it consists, but the form into which the material 
is wrought. 

We need not be too much concerned about Mr. McCrie’s stric- 
ture, for he approvingly quotes the very same idea from the writings 
of Miss Naden, who says of ‘‘memory and comparison,” that ‘the 
union of the two renders possible a zew cosmos of emotion and in- 
tellect.”’ 

In a certain phase of man’s mental development the theory of 
regarding matter and the combinations of matter as ‘‘substances,” 
while its various modes of motion are treated as the “properties” 
of substances, seems quite helpful. But it is not. As soon as we 
try to take this antithesis seriously, we fall into the same mistake 
which Kant made, when postulating his ‘‘things in themselves.” 
Mr. Lester F. Ward says that matter is known through its proper- 
ties only. Matter in that case becomes as mysterious as Kant’s 
‘‘thing in itself.” Both are unknown and unknowable magnitudes ; 
and whenever ideas become unknowable, we may rest assured that 
there is something wrong about them. 

How can mind, as Mr. Lester F. Ward proposes, be a property 


of the body? Thought is so radically different from anything ma- 
terial, that we cannot explain the former from the latter, or regard 
it as a property of it. We might rather say that fire is a property 
of wood, or the work performed by a steam-engine the property of 
coal. Mr. Lester F. Ward’s monistic theory of mind is no better 
nor worse than an attempt to explain a pensive verse or sentence as 


a property of the poet’s ink-stand. 

Mr. Lester F. Ward might obviate my criticism by saying that 
he understands by matter not only those properties of objective ex- 
istence which our physicists define as matter, but also its subjec- 
tivity which will, in a higher development, blaze forth into feelings 
and thought. This would not agree with our usage of the word 
‘‘matter”; but even if it did, we could not approve of saying that 
mind is a property of the body ; for in that case, mind would be a 
part of the body and, indeed, the most important part; not a prop- 
erty of the rest, but its master. ; 

The terminology of Mr. Lester F. Ward’s monism lowers the 
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nature of mind. Mind being the property of matter, matter would 
have to be regarded as the all-important reality of the world, and mind 
merely as a display of its forces. And this implies a grave miscon- 
ception of the world and of life. Mind is the ruler, and matter is the 
slave. The more mind grows and the higher it develops, the more 
powerfully and determinedly will mind subdue the unwieldy masses 
of matter and claim them unconditionally as will-less and right-less 
property. Mind rules, and moves, and shapes matter at will to its 
own purposes. 

So long as we regard our bodies as our true existence, and 
mind as a mere function of the body, we cannot reach a satisfactory 
view of the world and shall remain unable to explain our deepest 
and holiest aspirations. 

Our body is transient ; it is doomed to die ; indeed, its very life 
is a continuous death, a constant decay, and an incessant burning 
away. The matter of which we consist at a given time, the sub- 
stance of which, according to Mr. Lester F. Ward’s terminology, 
our mind is a function, is no substance in the proper sense of the 
word. It is nothing permanent, fundamental, or abiding. On the 
contrary, it is constantly changing ; it is incessantly pouring in and 
pouring out. Yet the soul, the so-called function, is permanent. 
As we inherited our soul from the past, so we shall transmit it to the | 
future. The sacred torch of mental life is handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, and the spiritual treasures increase more and 
more with the immortalised results of our labors. 

’ Our body is individual and limited ; our soul is universal and 
infinite. My bodily existence is different from the bodily existence of 
every one else. But the same idea may ensoul many men, and in 
our spiritual life we can be of one mind with others. 

The ethics of the body is selfishness ; it is formulated as he- 
donism and proclaims the maxim that ‘right ” means the pursuit of 
the greatest possible amount of pleasure. The ethics of the mind is 
mental growth; it demands the development of the soul in self and 
in others, and finds morality in the love of truth, without taking into 

account the sacrifices it may cost. 
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Far from regarding ourselves as bodies possessing the property 
of mind, we say, our inmost nature is mental ; we are mind. 
Mind is the consummation of nature. If the forces of nature 


were throughout a mere blind display of purposeless motions, the 
world would be without meaning. If there were no souls that could 


decipher their luminous language and discover the divinity that per- 
vades their being, the beauty of the starry heavens would shrivel 
up into nothingness and be comparable to a senseless heap of rub- 
bish. Existence has meaning only because it begets meaning, and 
the meaning of rational minds is a revelation of the spirituality of the 
universe ; it is the reflexion of its rationality describable in eternal 
laws; it is an incarnation of the Deity that pervades all being. 

Our monism is akin to Goethe’s unitary world-conception, who 
expresses it in the following stanza, which we have translated for 
the present occasion : 

When in the infinite appeareth 
The same eternal repetition : 
When in harmonious coalition 
A mighty dome its structure reareth : 
A rapture thrills throughout existence, 
All stars, or great, or small, are blessed. 
Yet all the strife and all resistance 
In God, the Lord, 's eternal rest.” 


EDITOR. 


. 
. 
\ 
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ARE THE DIMENSIONS OF THE PHYSICAL 
WORLD ABSOLUTE? 


SPACE, GEOMETRIC AND ACTUAL. 
I. 


T is a fact of daily experience, that a body can change its position 
in the space which we inhabit, without undergoing any visible 


alteration of form. Its displacement is apparently a simple change 


of place, nothing more. Places, accordingly, are regarded by us as 
all alike, as indifferent ; and we infer from this fact that space is 
everywhere the same, that is, has everywhere the same constitu- 
tion—the same capacity of receiving bodies. This is the quality 
which is improperly called its homogeneity, but which we shall call 
its isogeneity. 

It follows from this that we conceive of space as limitless. If 
it were circumscribed, if, for example, the vault of heaven were its 
boundary, space would cease to be everywhere the same ; once ar- 
rived at the furthermost bounds, the advance of bodies would be 
impeded, they would flatten themselves against the barriers and 

“necessarily change their form. We must then conceive of space as 
infinite and boundless. 

And yet closer observation will show us that the isogeneity of 
space is rather theoretical than real. Liquids assume the shape of 
the vessel into which they are poured ; the vapor of water rising in 
the air, the floating clouds, change their form constantly. Further, 
science, working with instruments which are becoming daily more 
accurate, proves ocularly that even solids vary their shapes in this 
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manner and assume different forms, according to the mediums in 
which they are. In the same way as a balloon, to use a rough com- 
parison, in the course of its aerial journey, becomes elongated, 
flattened, puffed out, or folds over upon itself continually. 

Thus, solid bodies, by simply having their position changed on 


the globe, following either a vertical, a meridian, or a parallel, un- 


dergo, by virtue of this change of position, numerous constitutional 
modifications, which are followed by both interior and exterior al- 
terations of form. Inalterability of form is assured only on the sup- 
position that the properties of space are everywhere invariable. This 
would imply that temperature, pressure, magnetism, gravity, light 
are always invariable, a fact which is not, and never can be true. 
But this is equivalent to the declaration that isogenous space is a 
hypothetical and imaginary space, quite different from actual space, 
and inaccessible to experiments, since experiments can only be prac- 
tised in the sphere of actuality. 

Such space may be called geometric space. It is distinguished 
from actual space by this theoretical property, that a body can change 
its position in it, without changing its form. There may be terres- 
trial or even local physics, chemistry, and mineralogy, but there is 
no terrestrial or local geometry. There is but one geometry, which 
is a universal geometry—universal in the sense that every intelli- 
gent being, no matter who or where he is, who has this conception 
of space will arrive at the same geometrical propositions. * 

But this is not all. Not only is geometrical space isogenous, 
as we first believed real space was, but it is also homogeneous in 
the true sense of the word ; that is to say, it has the capacity of re- 
ceiving similar bodies, or bodies of the same form but different di- 
mensions. 


* I cannot, accordingly, accept the view of M. Poincaré (Revue générale des 
sciences, Dec. 15, 1891, p. 774), that hypothetical ‘‘ beings, whose minds and senses 
should be formed like ours, but who lacked all previous education, could receive im- 
pressions from some properly chosen outside world such as would lead them to 
frame a totally different geometry from Euclid’s, and to localise the phenomena of 
such a world in a non-Euclidean space, or even in one of four dimensions.” This 
assertion of M. Poincaré's is a strange one, to say the least, and he himself calls it 
‘‘slightly paradoxical.” 
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In order clearly to explain the difference between isogeneity 
and homogeneity, we may compare a plane with the surface of a 
sphere. The plane is homogeneous, the surface of a sphere isogen- 
ous. On the sphere as ona plane, a figure, a triangle for example, 
can be displaced in any way, yet will still remain the same. But 
while on a plane one can draw similar figures, that is, such as are 
the exact counterparts of each other and only differ in size, it is im- 
possible to proceed thus on the sphere. Thus, two equilateral spher- 
ical triangles, belonging to the same sphere, if not of the same size, 
are not similar, because the angles of the one are not equal to those 
of the other; whilst all equilateral plane triangles are similar and 
have the same angles. Spherical triangles which are similar belong 
to spheres of different radii. We may also call attention to the fact, 
that on the plane, straight parallel lines can be drawn, but not on 
the sphere. 

Geometric space appears to us thus as capable of indefinite ex- 
tension or indefinite contraction. A geometric figure is one that can 
be enlarged or reduced at will, can be viewed from the large or the 
small end of a telescope without change of form, or the gain or loss 


of any of its properties. 


ll. 


But the mathematician works in physical space; the figures 
which he fancies he traces in his own space, he really traces in 
actual space. Are we not, then, endeavoring to establish a useless 
distinction founded on a wrong interpretation of our experiences? 
Just as we believe by instinct, almost, that actual space is isogen- 
‘ous and that bodies, especially solids, can be displaced in it at will 
without alteration of form, might bodies also not possibly be en- 
larged or contracted without varying their form? The question re- 
solves itself into this: are the dimensions of the world in which we 
live, constant, and, consequently, are they absolute ? 

We will now proceed to demonstrate that these dimensions are 
absolute and constant, and that consequently actual and geometric 
space are different. But before entering upon this question, it will 
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be best clearly to observe its nature and bearing. To this end let 
us simplify the problem. 


Here is the earth, upon whose surface, men, intelligent beings, 
live and move. They have measured the length of a meridian, they 
have taken a quarter of it and divided it into ten million equal parts, 
which they have named a metre ; from this metre they have derived 
the hectare, the litre, the kilogramme; with these they have meas- 
ured everything, even themselves and have established, for example, 


the fact that their average height is 1-60 metres. 

Near the earth, and resembling it, though of smaller size, is 
another globe. To fix our ideas, we will suppose this globe is half 
the size of ours; that intelligent beings inhabit it ; that they are half 
as small again as we, though of exactly the same form ; that these 
too have obtained a metre by measuring their meridian and divid- 
ing its quadrant into ten million parts—a metre which compared with 
ours is, say, only 50 centimetres. From this metre, they have derived 
their hectare, litre, etc. 

We will now suppose that an inhabitant of our globe finds him- 
self suddenly transported to this other one, and that he also expe- 
riences a proportional diminution of size; will he be aware of his 
change of haditat? If actual space were identical with geometric 
space, if it were homogeneous, we should be tempted to answer at 
once no; because in geometric space the size of a figure is not ab- 
solute ; it increases or diminishes according to the size of the unit 


adopted. * 


* This proposition is demonstrated in mechanics: Laplace formulates it thus 
(Exposition du systéme du monde, Liv. V, Chap. V, ad finem): ‘‘ The law of inverse 
attraction according to the square of the distance is that of all emanations proceeding 
from acentre. It appears to be the law of all forces whose action is felt at appre- 
ciable distances, as in the case of electricity and magnetism. Thus, this law, being 
found applicable to all phenomena, must be regarded, by reason of its simplicity and 
its generality, as absolute. One of its most remarkable properties is, that if the 
dimensions of all the bodies in the universe, their distances and their velocities 
were proportionately increased or diminished, they would still describe exactly the 
same curves as they now do, so that were the universe reduced to the smallest space 
imaginable, they would still appear the same to our eyes. Consequently these ap- 
pearances are independent of the dimensions of space: as by virtue of the law of 
the proportionality of force to velocity, they are also independent of any motion 
that may take placein space. The simplicity of the laws of nature, accordingly, per- 
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The question here put is not wholly one of geometry, nor one 
of physics. A psychological element has been introduced ; for a 
comparison has been instituted between two states of consciousness, 
one present and one past, presupposing memory and a sense of meas- 
urement. This sense is neither sight nor touch. Sight enables us to 
judge only of the relative dimensions of objects, the only things not 
affected by distance. The inhabitant of the globe we are speaking 
about, can derive no help from the sense of touch: for his limbs, 
his hands particularly, will be reduced to a size proportioned to the 
objects he has to take hold of. Let us pass over taste and smell. 
Let us also admit that his acuteness of hearing, that is to say, his 
faculty of judging distances by the loudness or faintness of sounds, 
will also be adapted to his new abode. 

These senses, then, will be of no practical use to him. But 
there is one of which we must make an exception, unless we mean 
to regard him as a being deprived of intelligence ; and that is mo- 
tility, or the sense of motion, the faculty of moving and of feeling 
that one does move. In a word, he retains the sensation of effort 
and fatigue. He will experience this each time he displaces any 
heavy object or even moves his own body.* 

. Having premised this, let us now go on and suppose the planet 
Mars to be reduced to half the size of the earth. In supposing this, 
we do not depart much from the truth, seeing its density is about 
0°95 of the earth’s, and its radius about 0-517. 

We will regard this as exact in all points and assume that Mars 
has its.old and new continents and possesses cities like New York 
and Paris, on a small scale. Of course, we must give it a sun, as 
small again as our own and half as far away. We will suppose a 
Parisian is transported during his sleep to the Paris in Mars, where 
he finds himself on awakening by all the objects familiar to him, in- 


mits us only to observe and know relations." This proposition can be absolutely 
true, only if psychical phenomena also depend on the law of attraction. 


*In all my writings on philosophy, and particularly in my Psychologie comme 
science naturelle and in Le sommeil et les réves, 1 have emphasised the importance of 
this sense, which though not muscular, partakes of that nature, and shown how in- 
dispensable it is for the operation of the mind. 
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cluding his wife and children, his furniture and tools, his neighbors, 
the shops, theatres, and boulevards. He opens his eyes, beholds 
each thing in its accustomed place, and feels no surprise. But as 
soon as he has risen, washed and dressed himself, gone down stairs 
and come up again, everything seems different. The common 
characteristic of all these acts is the raising and lowering of weights. 
Thus, the moment he steps out of bed, or descends the stairs, he 
lowers his body; when he lifts the water-pitcher, picks up his 
clothes, when he reascends to his apartment, he raises his body. 
The sensation of effort here comes into play. Let us see what will 


happen. 
Ill. 


The radii of Mars and the earth being as one to two, their vol- 
umes are as one to eight ; and as their densities are the same, their 
masses also are in this proportion. It follows thence that the weight 
of any object on the surface of Mars is one-half what it is on the 
surface of the earth. With respect to mass alone, it would be one- 
eighth ; but as bodies on the surface of Mars are one-half nearer the 
centre of mass than bodies on the surface of the earth, and as the 
force of gravity is inversely as the square of the distance, the weight 
of bodies on Mars, being the combined result of the mass and the 
distance, is only one-half as great as it is on the earth. 

Our Parisian there will be reduced in height, from, say, 1°60 me- 
tres to 80 centimetres. From this it will follow that he will have 
lost seven-eighths of his mass, and, moreover, as he is living in 
Mars, where the attraction of gravity is only one-half as great as it 
is on the earth, his weight will be only one-sixteenth of what it was, 
so that, if on the earth he-weighed 80 kilogrammes, in Mars he will 
weigh but 5. When on the earth, he was obliged to make a vigorous 
effort to raise his body to a given height. We will suppose he could 
jump half as high as himself, say about 0-80 metre by terrestrial 
computation. If he retain the same muscular energy when on Mars, 
where his weight is only one-sixteenth of what it was, he could 
jump, with the same effort, sixteen times as high in terrestrial meas- 
ure. But it is reasonable to suppose that his energy has suffered the 
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same diminution as his mass, consequently he will only be able to 
jump twice as high, that is, 1-60 metres in terrestrial measure, or 
3°20 metres in that of Mars. 

On the earth, with a given effort, his jump was equal to one- 
half of his height; on Mars, with the same effort, it will be twice as 
great,—that is, proportionately, four times greater. When our Pari- 
sian gets out of bed, when he descends the stairs, and, more par- 
ticularly, when he reascends them, he will feel four times lighter. 
He will go upstairs four steps at a time. His water-pitcher, his 
clothes, will seem four times lighter. In reality, in proportion to 
his strength, these objects are only half as heavy as they were, but 
as he only lifts them half the distance to obtain the same result, his 
efforts are additionally lessened in the same ratio. If it took him 
one hour to make the ascent of the Eiffel Tower, it will only take 
him a quarter of an hour to accomplish the same journey in the 
Martian Paris. Probably he will not attribute this peculiarity to its 
real cause, but he will at least be aware of it. : 

It is hardly worth while to consider the contrary effect upon an 
inhabitant of Mars who would be transported to our earth. To 
him, everything, including his own body, will appear four times heav- 
ier; the steps by which he ascends to his room, three times higher. 
If he wishes to make the ascent of the Eiffel Tower, before he has 
gone a quarter of the distance, he will be out of breath, and will prob- 
ably wonder what can be the cause. 

We have taken for granted that the density of Mars was the 
same as that of the earth. This is the most rational supposition. 
But let us go still farther. Let us suppose Mars to be the earth in 
_acondensed state and that, in consequence of this, its mass is ex- 

actly the same.* The force of gravity on its surface would then be 
four times greater than that on the earth, the distance from its cen- 
tre being only half as great. Our Parisian would then weigh four 
times as much on Mars as he did on the earth. True, he will have 


*Such a supposition is incompatible with Newton's theorem, just mentioned 
in the words of Laplace. That theorem assumes that in the reduced scale, the 
density remains the same at every homologous point. I only touch this hypothesis 
to forestall any objection that may possibly arise in the mind of the reader. 
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retained the same mass, and, consequently, the same muscular 
strength. But the height of his jump will be none the less di- 
minished in the proportion of four to one, that is to say, he will only 
jump 20 centimetres (terrestrial measure), equal to 40 centimetres 
(Martian measure). And all objects will appear to him twice as 
heavy. In reality, they will be four times as heavy; only, as by rea- 
son of his height, he need not lift them more than half as high, he 
gains the difference. 

There is only one way to dupe our man, and that is to suppose 
that as soon as he is transported to Mars (the Mars of our first sup- 
position*), instead of shrinking to half his former size, his former 
size is doubled. Then, his volume and mass will be increased in 
the proportion of 8 to 1, as will be his strength. On the earth, he 
will continue to jump to the height of 80 centimetres, one-fourth of 
his new height, while on Mars, where the force of gravity is one- 
half, he will jump twice as high, that is, 1-60 metres terrestrial meas- 
ure, or 3:20 metres Martian measure, which is just half as high as 
his increased stature. Thus he will be cognisant of no change. 

But, on the other hand, we see that Mars will have ceased to 
be a geometrically reduced counterpart of the earth. The houses 
of this Martian Paris, too, will have to be twice as high, and deep, 
and broad ; and this imaginary city will occupy four times the actual 
space covered by the original one, and sixteen times as much, if we 
remember the relative measures of Mars. In a word, the new sup- 
position is a direct contradiction of the conditions of our problem. 


IV. 


Nevertheless, nature shows us tigers and cats, crocodiles and 
lizards, pythons and eels, rats and mice, lobsters and crabs. More- 
over, we have been able to breed large and small dogs, large and 
small hens. Many living creatures, fish, for instance, grow all their 
lives and yet retain the same form. We have ourselves invented the 
art of drawing, which is based upon the principle of similitude. Thus, 
writers of fairy stories and humorous authors, like Swift, have fami- 


* Radius, one-half; density, unity ; weight at surface, one-half. 
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liarised us with the idea that there may exist cities of dwarfs and of 
giants, the exact counterparts of ourselves, though of different di- 
mensions. If Gulliver, on coming to Lilliput, or Brobdignag, had 
been increased or diminished in size, so that his stature harmonised 
with the stature of the inhabitants of these countries he would not 
have noticed any abnormality in their appearance. 

To imagine this, is, nevertheless, wholly incompatible with the 
known results of science. The cat is not a tiger éw petto, nor is the 
Lilliputian a reduced image of a Brobdignagian, nor a tiny crsytal of 
alum the precise copy of a large one. If this were so, we should 
no longer be in need of atoms, molecules, or cells. Mathematically 
speaking, the cell, molecule, or atom, are worlds capable of assum- 
ing within their limits all kinds of shapes; but from a chemical or 
physiological point of view they are absolute quantities not suscep- 
tible of change. 

This consideration refutes at once an objection which here pre- 
sents itself: namely, that we commit an error in not applying the 
reduction of dimensions to atoms and their distances, and, conse- 
quently, to the molecule, the cell, and the other natural units. It 
would result from this, such objectors say, that the combustion of a 
reduced molecule of carbon, that is to say, its precipitation on oxy- 
gen, would produce only a reduced living power, reduced, namely, 
in the proportion of the square, (equivalent in our hypothesis to a 
reduction of one-fourth, ) and that thus under the same volume the 
Martian would possess a muscular energy only one-fourth of that of 
an inhabitant of the earth. 

But this objection is only specious. It involves (1) an error of 
fact, and (2) an error of doctrine. . 
| An error of fact: for observation discloses that carbon, hydro- 
gen, and all chemical substances manifest the same properties at the 
most distant points of space. An error of doctrine: for the bodies 
which we call carbon, hydrogen, and so forth, are defined by their 
atomic weights ; and a pretended molecule of carbon, composed of 
four atoms having a volume and a weight eight times less, and placed - 
at distances half as great, would not be a molecule of carbon. In 
fact in the enunciation of his theorem, Laplace formally excluded 
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phenomena whose actions were manifested only at inappreciable 
distances. 

. Consequently, if there is water on Mars, that water is exactly 
like the water of the earth, and its molecule has the same form. 
Consequently, also, on our fictitious Mars, iron is iron, wood is 
wood ; and it must be admitted that their resistance is the same as 
the iron and wood of the earth. 

Geometrical units, properly so called, can be reduced without 
the reduction affecting other units, such as the second, the atomic 
weights, densities, cells. 

One thing more. The brain of the Martian is, both in volume 
and weight, one-eighth of that of an inhabitant of the earth ; should 
we say, therefore, that the ideas of the people of Mars are only one- 
eighth of the ideas of the people of the earth, and that their judg- 
ments and conclusions possess only one-eighth the validity of ours. 

But I must abandon these transcendental observations, to re- 
gain the ¢erra firma of our argument. Let us see whether our in- 
habitant of Mars, who is like us, could have houses like ours, that 
is to say, having the same proportions in all its parts. We will pro- 
ceed by reducing the problem to its simplest form: A board resting 
on two supports capable of sustaining the weight of a man. 

Let P be the weight, /, 4, and ’# the length, width, and thick- 
ness of the board, +::’ & the resistance of the material employed. 
According to a weli-known formula we shall have: 

4 6 Z 

On Mars /, 4, and ’ become //2, 4/2, and 4/2, so that this struc- 

ture, reduced one-half, will be capable of supporting a weight 


that is to say, a weight four times less than P. But, as we have 
already seen, the weight of a man on Mars is P/16; hence, this 
structure will be four times as strong as it need be. We should, 
accordingly, have to employ materials of four times less resistance, 
or push the supports four times further apart, or let the board be 
four times lighter or else half as thick. In a word, the structure re- 
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quired on Mars must be four times lighter than that which pure 
geometry would call for. 

Further back we noticed that in Mars the steps ought to be 
relatively four times higher than they are on the earth. Besides, 
their burglars and thieves must be so much more agile than ours. 
Their fences, accordingly, must be four times higher, and their win- 
dows barricaded up to the second and third stories. 

Let us now see how a workman of Mars proceeds to put up a 
scaffolding. He has a hammer, a nail, and a plank. If our reason- 


ing is to be governed by geometry, the volume of his hammer must 
be eight times less than one of ours, while its weight will be sixteen 


times less ; and to sum up, since he only swings it half as farasa 
workman here does, the energy of its action must also be thirty-two 
times less. What can he do with such a tiny tool? What must be 
the resistance offered by the timber? What the force of penetration 
of the nails, lessened as they are in size in the ratio of 4 to 1? What 


kind of rivets will they use ? 

These few observations clearly show us that the inhabitants of 
Mars do not resemble us in all respects, and also that their industry 
is not a miniature of ours. In their Stone Age they could have 
made no possible use of flints, which were one thirty-second as 
powerful as those which our ancestors used, unless indeed every- 
thing else, tools and material, were proportionately weaker. But 
we have departed widely in this from the geometrical condition of 


similarity. 
Suppose they have to build a pyramid, erect a cathedral or any 


other edifice ; they will work four times as fast as we do; the ma- 
terials which they use being sixteen times lighter and easier to move 
and it only being necessary to lift them one-half the distance. This 


-reduces the work to be done in the proportion of 32 to 1, while the 


strength is only reduced in the ratio of 8 to 1. 


Vv. 


Let us now consider another aspect of the question. We have 


seen that the Martian measures are reduced models of our own. 
The reductions vary, according as one, two, three, or four factors 
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are used, or as a mathematician would say, according as they have 
one, two, three, or four dimensions. Thus, as we have already seen, 
their metre is but one-half of ours ; consequently, their hectare is 
but one-fourth ; their litre, one-eighth ; and their kilogramme one- 
sixteenth : the reason of this last being, that a litre of distilled water 
on Mars, besides being one-eighth of the volume of ours is attracted 
only one-half as much. 

At first glance there would seem to be in this nothing that would 
affect a Martian’s life. But that is not the case, as we shall see. 

First let us take linear and square measures. If an inhabitant 
of the earth requires six square metres of cloth to make a complete 
costume, it will take the same amount for the Martian, since the 
surface of the body he must cover is reduced in the same ratio as 
the square metre. But, insomuch as his sun does not emit any more 
heat than ours, the warmth and consequently the thickness of the 
garments he wears, must be «@/ /east equal to that of ours. Conse- 
quently, if he makes up the cloth himself, or if his wife knits his 
shirts and socks, they will doubtless be astonished at the quantity 
of material used and the amount of work necessary. 

We have said, a¢ /east as warm and thick as what we use on the 
earth ; for our supposititious inhabitants of Mars will soon become 
aware that bodies are heated and cooled much more quickly than 
formerly, and this for a reason which they will not be able to under- 
stand, namely, because there has been a greater reduction of volume 
than diminution of surface. If they put their hands upon a cold 
object, they will be more rapidly chilled ; if on a warm one they will 
be more rapidly warmed. Changes of temperature being more sud- 
den, they will have to introduce changes into their manner of living, 
of cooking, and of clothing themselves. We concede, of course, in 
order not to complicate the problem and to keep within the strict 
lines of geometrical reduction, that water continues to boil at 100°C., 
and that the degrees of temperature have not varied. 

Consequently, their hectare of land, sown with hemp or flax, 
will not produce as much linen as before. If they use the same 
piece of land as a sheep pasture, they will be obliged to reduce the 
number of animals. They will also have to alter the number and 
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the quality of their meals. The food provided will have to be such 
as will repair the waste of the muscles and keep up the heat of the 
body. 

For, on Mars, be it remembered, heat is quickly dissipated, the 
surface to be cooled being larger in proportion to the mass. On 
this account the inhabitants will eat more. But there is another 
reason for this. The surface of their lungs being larger in propor- 
tion to the quantity of blood and the combustion more active, one 
kilogramme of meat or of peas will not satisfy hunger there as it 
would on the earth. 

Their pastures also have become insufficient. If, for example, 
they have heretofore lived on the product of one cow, the hectare 
now will be inadequate for her support and, as we have just said, it 
will be too scanty for the same number of sheep. 

This applies to liquids as well. Evaporation is more active. A 
litre of any fluid on Mars will not allay thirst, as a litre will on the 
earth. 

Thus, all measures, the metre, the hectare, the litre, and the 
kilogramme, though they will have remained alike, that is similar, 
from a geometrical point of view, from a practical standpoint will 
have become very different ; and will be almost always totally in- 
adequate for their similar Martian requirements. 

Of luminous and acoustic waves we will not speak ; it would be 
difficult to reduce them geometrically. We will stop our compari- 


sons here. 


VI. 


The fact is thus established, that actual and geometric space 
-bear no resemblance to each other ; that the former is not susceptible 
of geometrical reduction as is the latter; that it is not homogeneous ; 
and that it does not admit of similar figures undistinguishable by the 
mind. 

Homogeneity remains thus the exclusive and characteristic prop- 
erty of geometric space, although this property is incompatible with 
reality, and cannot even be conceived as realised. 


LikGcE. J. DeLBaur. 
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THE PROBLEM OF WOMAN, FROM A BIO-SOCIO- 
LOGICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


N a book which will shortly appear before the public, M. Lom- 
broso and I have carefully considered the problem of woman, 
from a psychological and biological aspect. It is perhaps the first 
study of the kind which has been made, based on scientific princi- 
ples, for if woman has been the subject of the highest aspirations, 
desires, and thoughtful care, she has also been up to the present 
day scientifically ignored. 

This being the first study of the question, it follows that it can- 
not be entirely free from the defects common to all pioneer efforts 
of the kind, and above all from the defect of not having given a 
complete development to the laws and principles set forth in it. 
Our essay has been preéminently biological and psychological, but 
the laws of feminine psychology and biology are capable of many 
sociological applications which have been entirely neglected in the 
book. In this article, I shall attempt to supply these omissions by 
setting forth some sociological conclusions belonging to the problem 
of woman. I shall strive to determine what are, according to our 


theory, the natural conditions of woman’s life. 


* 
* * 


The life of all creatures is influenced by certain conditions of | 
environment; if these conditions are wanting, the creature will 
perish ; if these conditions only partially exist the creature will live 
with difficulty and in a state of suffering, if it be a creature endowed 
with sensation. 

Oxygen is necessary to life in the vegetable and animal world. 
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If it is wanting, death ensues. If oxygen is present in insufficient 
quantities, the respiratory and other functions become painful. 

This law of correspondence between the living being and its 
environment, so evident from a biological standpoint, is identically 
the same from the sociological ; only, in the latter case it is more 
complex, for the life and happiness of the individual should not be 
a hindrance to the life and happiness of society, nor vice versa. This 
principle might be expressed thus: the individual ought to live un- 
der the right conditions, ought to play in society the part best suited 
to it, to exist in the environment best adapted to it: and this réle 
and this environment should both be such as would best profit so- 
ciety at large. In human societies, this double condition of a happy 
individual and a happy social existence is lacking in a vast number 
of cases ; for the deadly strife of human egotisms and even the pain- 
ful necessities of life often prevent its growth. 

Science, then, should endeavor, by studying the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the individual, to find out what is, so to speak, the 
ideal réle that the human being ought to play in the progress of 
civilisation ; she should seek the essential conditions required by 
them for their life and happiness—conditions sometimes destroyed 
by the exigencies of life, but the realisation of which is the aim and 
object of progress. All applied sciences which have as their end 
the practical and useful, such as medicine, pedagogy, psychology, 
and ethics, labor to search out and discover those natural conditions 
of life and happiness from a physiological, psychical, and sociolog- 
ical standpoint ; in doing this, they trace out an ideal plan of con- 
duct, they offer rules, absolutely true, but which can only be ap- 
proximately observed. The ever advancing and complete obedience 
yielded to these rules is the measure of the ascending march of civil- 
isation. 

The essential condition of feminine existence, which I desire to 
analyse in this paper, is that which I shall name the Law of Won- 
Labor. As it is a natural law that the man must labor and struggle 
to live, so is it a natural law that the woman should neither labor 
nor struggle for her existence. 

Biology clearly shows us, that the physiological prosperity of 
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species depends on the division of labor between the sexes, for in 
exact ratio to this is the duration of life. This is the result of nat- 
ural selection. When the female is not helped and sustained by the 
male in the struggle for life, it is important, in fact almost necessary, 
for the species, that the female shall accomplish her work of repro- 
duction with the-greatest possible speed and immediately thereafter 
become extinct. For example, it is evident, that while the female 
insect is busy laying her eggs, she cannot defend herself from the 
attacks of enemies nor can she procure for herself the requisite 
nourishment. If, thus, unassisted by the male, she accomplishes 
the work of reproduction in the shortest possible space of time, her 
species will have greater chances of survival, for the shorter the 
normal duration of life, the fewer the probabilities are that an enemy 
or any other unfortunate accident will destroy the female before she 
has fulfilled her duty towards the species. 

It is thus that in the lower orders of creation, where the divi- 
sion of labor and mutual aid of the sexes does not exist, the dura- 
tion of life tends to be reduced to a minimum ; for individuals that 
develop quickly, and quickly die, are more likely to leave descend- 
ants than such as do not. 

Facts bear out this assertion. Insects among whom this divi- 
sion of labor and association of the sexes is only exceptionally met 
with, are short lived. Most diurnal butterflies live but a month, 
and of nocturnal insects of this class there are several, for example, 
certain Psychide, who live only a few days, and some that live only 
twenty-four hours. The females of Gry//ota/pa only live a month, 
those of Locusta viridissima only four weeks after maturity ; and those 
of Lycaena violacea, according to Edwards, three or four weeks at 
the longest. As for the parthenogenetic females of Se/enodia trique- 
trella, the duration of their lives barely exceeds one day. So it is 
with many other species of Se/enobia. The female of Melolontha 
vulgaris does not appear to live longer than forty days. It is also 
true of the Zphemeridae, so called because they are born, love, and 
die in a day, ‘‘ whose flight,”’ says Réssel, in speaking of Zphemera 
vulgata, ‘‘begins with the setting sun and terminates before mid- 
night, the moment the dew falls.” 
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Sometimes this brief life is preceded by a very long preéxistence 
in the larva. Thus, the larva of the cockchafer feeds four years on 
the roots of trees, before it passes into the beetle stage of its exist- 
ence. And this state, lived under such restrictions, this complicated 
body, when it attains complete maturity, has a very fleeting exist- 
ence. The beetle dies a month after having quitted its chrysalis. 
Here, therefore, as we perceive, is an immense vital effort, culminat- 
ing in a very short after-existence, due to the fact that the female 
not being sustained by the male and being obliged to shield her- 
self from all the dangers of the struggle for existence, must ex- 
pedite her specific work—the reproduction of her species. 

We find, however, among insects one exception, which strongly 
corroborates our theory. Among bees, wasps, ants, and termites, 
the females live a long time. Thus, the queen-bee, the only perfect 
female in the swarm, often lives for two, three, and even five years. 
With regard to ants, Sir John Lubbock has succeeded in keeping 
females and workers alive for seven years—a remarkable exception 
of insect life. 

But among these species we have a division of labor, not be- 
tween the sexes, but between the females and the workers, the latter 
being neuters, male-females, so to speak. These attend to the 
nourishment and safety of the queen or perfect female bee, and con- 
sequently any great rapidity of reproduction and development is 
unnecessary. The life of the species is thus prolonged, and its 
physiological prosperity increased. If we are still in doubt as to 
whether this prolongation of life is due to a division of labor be- 
tween the sexes, we have other conclusive evidence of it in the fol- 
lowing fact: that the probable ancestors of bees and ants, the 
Tenthredo, who, like the other insects, possess no division of labor, 
enjoy but a very brief existence. 

Up to this point we have spoken only of the short life-duration 
of the female. We will now go a step further and remark that the 
absence of this division of labor is not only prejudicial to the female, 
but also to the male, who, in the greater number of cases lives a 
still shorter life. The males of the singular little parasites of the 
bee, called Strepdiptera, live but two or three hours; whilst their 
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wingless females live about eight days. The latter, therefore, live 
about sixty-four times as long. The males of Phylloxera vastatrix 
are much shorter-lived than the females. This same phenomenon 
has also been observed in an order of life still lower than insects. 
The males of all rotifers possess neither mouth, stomach, nor diges- 
tive canal, and, consequently, not being able to feed themselves, 
must doubtless live a much shorter time than the females, who are 
furnished with a complete digestive apparatus. The same is true of 
the males of many crustacea and marine worms. 

The explanation of this is easily given. When the male is not 
the defender of the female, when his existence is merely necessary 
for the conservation of the species, once this duty is accomplished, 
a prolongation of his life is of no practical use; whereas the female, 
having to lay her eggs and often to watch over them until they at- 
tain maturity, still retains her usefulness to the species, and must 
necessarily live a longer space of time. But when the male has to 
fight the battle of life in defence of the female, her existence being 
thus prolonged, that of the male, by virtue of the law of natural se- 
lection, must also be prolonged, for it is necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the species that he should live as long as she does, in order 
to protect her. Thus we have noticed that the workers among bees 
and ants live as long a time as the queen-bee 

It is, thus, division of labor between the sexes that prolongs 


life in the lower animal world. 


* 
* * 


I have described in great detail the relations between the sexes 
of the lower animal orders, for we can there observe in a clearer and 
simpler manner the principle which I wish to set forth for the 
higher, that the prosperity of a species increases, in exact propor- 
tion to the degree in which the male frees the female from the bur- 
dens and anxieties of life. But this law also exists among the higher 
orders of animals, although by reason of the complex and innumer- 
able factors which govern the latter’s existence its action is here not 
so easy of analysis. 

Among the birds we find marriage, which is a perfected form of 
the division of labor and mutual codperation of the sexes. A pair 
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live together for years, sometimes for life. During their nesting- 
time the male bird provides food for and defends the female while 
she hatches her brood. At other seasons, the female helps the male 
in the search for food, but the guidance of this struggle for life, so 
to speak, falls always to the lot of the male. The male and fe- 
male eagle hunt in pairs, but her duties are merely auxiliary. She 
spies out the victim and announces its presence to her mate. It is 
owing to this division of labor that birds multiply so fast and are so 
numerous all over the world, in spite of so many destructive ene- 
_ mies. And among species where this coéperation is less observable, 
we note a remarkable diminution of number. So, among swallows, 
if the hatching-time lasts very long, the males often abandon the 
females, who are forced thus to seek their own food, and this is the 
occasion in certain years, says Brehm, of a wholesale destruction of 
their eggs. 

The lion and the hyena, during mating-time, hunt only in order 
to provide food for the female, who remains passive: sometimes the 
lion, with true chivalry, will not begin his meal until the lioness has 
satisfied her hunger on the prey he has provided. 

In the monogamic and polygamic families of monkeys it is al- 
ways the male or chief who guides the troop, who watches for the 
enemy, who opens the march, who advances courageously upon the 
adversary that threatens his family, while the female climbs the 
trees. Here, both male and female seek the food, for subsisting as 
they do, on the fruits and foliage of the forests in which they live, 
they have only to stretch out their hands to gather without effort 
their daily food. 

Among savages we find that the struggle for life, that is to say, 
war, falls to the lot of the man; but labor, and that of the most 
painful kind, is the portion of woman. Woman builds the dwelling 
or hut; she it is who ploughs the fields, carries the burdens, and 
among tribes that dwell on the borders of the sea, lakes, or rivers, 
sometimes rows or fishes. She is the slave, the beast of burden, on 
whose back is cast the weight of the heaviest and most fatiguing 
labors. But this is merely a passing phase, a very dangerous aber- 
ration, produced by the excessive selfishness of man, which does not 
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and cannot last long. When M. Letourneau said that the degree 
of civilisation of a nation could be estimated by the condition of its 
women, he enunciated a profound truth; but there is yet another 
and more important side to the question. Those natives among 
whom this most abnormal and unnatural condition of things still 
prevails have remained in a savage state and have made scarcely 
any progress whatever. In fact, many travellers and ethnographers 
have remarked that among certain savage tribes whose mental 
endawments were above the average, a very strong obstacle to pro- 
gress was exactly this excessive labor of the women and the idleness 
of the men. The men attending only to the duties of the chase 
and of war, nothing was brought to a state of perfection except the 
weapons of war; for the women, constrained to plough the earth, 
to make pottery, etc., neither could nor would work for the amel- 
ioration of the products, this not falling into their domain. If labor 
effects anything in savage woman, it is to increase the maternal sen- 
timent. Obliged as she is, to undertake heavy and arduous labors, 
and full of love for her offspring, the savage-mother invents an in- 
finity of artifices, whereby she may make her toil lighter and fulfil 
her duties towards her children. Who has not seen in some ethno- 
logical book the picture of a negress, ploughing the fields, while she 
carries her infant in a kind of sling on her back? We find many 


such inventions among savages ; sometimes we even meet with phys- 
iological and morphological modifications—among the Hottentots, 
for instance. This proves that by relegating to women the work of 
agriculture and so forth, we do not contribute to the perfection of 
agriculture or of any industry, but simply to that of the maternal 


sentiments and what pertains thereto. 

It is a more difficult matter to prove that the labor of women 
among civilised nations is unnatural ; for it is so recent a phenome- 
non that the harmful results which all unnatural conditions of life 
produce are in its case still difficult to demonstrate. We will ob- 
serve first, that female labor is not at all necessary for the production 
of sufficient wealth to supply the wants of humanity—men, women, 
children, the old, and the sick. Man alone could do this. Woman- 
labor is not required by the necessity of an increased production. It 
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only tends to lower the marketable value of male labor ; for, while 
woman is working in the factories, there are everywhere, and espe- 
cially in Europe, crowds of men vainly seeking employment, to whom 
the cessation of work is an oft recurrent and terrible evil. This 
shows that even from a sociological point of view, female labor is a 
pathological phenomenon ; for it does not result in the common la- 
bor of the two sexes, in itself a bearable evil, but it leads to the 
enforced idleness of men and the merciless toil of women, entirely 
overthrowing the relation that nature has established in all orders of 
life below us. 

Perhaps, on physiological grounds alone this principle could be 
enunciated. Statistics show us an increase of mortality among wo- 
men and children in countries where industrial life has pressed 
mothers into its ranks. In Italy, where women are employed in 
the rivers, the mortality is often startling, particularly so among the 
children. I do not wish to encumber this article with tables of sta- 
tistics, so I shall refer the reader to the works of hygienists. But all 
must know that the life of a factory-hand is the most dreadful imag- 
inable, above all when she has young children. Maternity is a labor 
of love for women, yet a very exhausting one; add to this thé strain 
of factory life, the moral anguish of a maternal love which can be 
satisfied only for a few brief moments each day, and the family cares 
which press more heavily on a woman ‘on account of her enforced 
absence from home, and we shall have a sum of suffering and misery 
sufficient to break down the constitution of the strongest woman. 

Ariother reason why woman should not work is the fact, that 
we wish her to be to us beautiful and attractive, her whole person, 
_ her dress, manners, her ideas and her words filled with exquisite 
grace. Grace, said Guyau, is the feminine side of life, as strength 
is the masculine. A perfect woman should be a chef d’euvre of 
grace and refinement, and to this end she must be exempt from toil. 
As the human form, and above all the expression of the face, are 
only the product of the emotions which an individual oftenest expe- 
riences, a woman can only be beautiful and graceful in person in so 
far as the greater proportion of her emotional experiences are sweet, 
tender, and peaceful. This is a theory that Mr. Bain has developed 
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with great fulness and clearness. But the emotions which toil en- 
tails, in the struggle for life, are violent and strong ; anger, hatred, 
enthusiasm, boldness, courage, these may impart strength and gran- 
deur to the individual, but they can never endow her with the at- 
tractiveness of grace. The workingwoman grows ugly and loses her 
feminine characteristics, she loses what is most exquisite and zs- 
thetic in woman. 

I foresee here many objections. It is man, you say, who de- 
sires grace in woman ; it is but another proof of masculine egotism, 
thus to foster idleness in woman, in order that she may become that 
which he specially desires ; do not let us dignify as a natural law, 
what is but the outcome of masculine psychical tastes and habits. 

I believe this to be a mistake; grace, in woman, is not merely 
the product of caprice and selfishness in the man who chooses the 
prettiest woman because she touches his sense of the beautiful. 
Grace plays a far higher réle in the social and psychical evolution 
of humanity, it is an ever active and moral force, always beneficent, 
the fruits of which are far greater, than could be produced by any 
labor by woman. Womanly grace and the love which men bear a 
beautiful woman, have perhaps been the origin of paternal love and 
of all the other sweet and tender feelings of which the male is cap- 
able. 
Grace is the esthetic side of weakness, and since man seeks 
this quality in woman, it follows by the well known psychological 
law of association, that the perception of grace and the sweet emo- 
tions of love become more closely connected the more psychical pro- 
gress increases. Once this combination is fairly established, all 
graceful and pretty things, by reason of this law, awaken the emo- 
tion of love, feebly, yet in a sufficient degree that all pretty things, 
be they human beings, natural objects, or artistic productions—give 
us pleasure ; and this pleasure is only in a lesser degree a reproduc- 
tion of the pleasures of love. But grace, as we have just said, is 
the esthetic side of weakness. Hence, the association between the 
emotions of love and the perception of grace, becomes stronger, it 
extends itself from graceful things to weak things, for at certain 
times, almost all weak things present themselves to us under the 
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zesthetic aspect of grace; so that as the association between these 
two sensations widens, it becomes an association between love and 
weakness. Weaker creatures, for example, young children, who are 
par excellence, the weakest of all beings, awaken in usa profound 
sympathy, which is but a rush-light in comparison with the intensity 
of the flame of sympathy which unites us to woman. We find then 
‘that physical grace in woman is a beneficent sunshine, calling into 
bloom the softer emotions of man. It would be a great misfortune 
were this sunshine to be overclouded. 

It may here be objected that if woman be prevented from tak- 
ing a share in the struggle for daily existence she will be destined to 
remain forevermore the slave of the sterner sex, and will not bene- 
fit by the fruits of that civilisation which has been more particularly 
the result of man’s work. This is not so. The truth of the state- 
ment, that toil is not woman’s natural condition, is proved by the 
fact that she does actually now reap the very benefits, in the pro- 
duction of which she has not codperated. If she attains that supreme 
end, the bettering of her condition, without having to labor for it, it 

is unnatural to suppose she should spend her substance, physical 
and mental, in laboring for what she may gain without any effort on 
her part. 
| We hear a great deal about the slavery of woman ; that she is 
4 always the victim of a despotic master, who makes her submissive 
and obedient to his will. These statements are but so many exag- 
gerations, true only in the remote and barbarous ages of humanity. 
Woman, more than man, enjoys all the benefits of civilisation, 
i which nevertheless have been in great part acquired by him alone. 
Glance for a moment at the condition of woman as it used to be 
among savage tribes and among the barbarous ancestors of civilised 
nations; compare it with her condition now in the highest centres 
i of the world. What an advance! What a marvellous transforma- 
tion! Among savage tribes woman works harder than the beast, 
performs the most sordid drudgery, she is ill-fed, relegated to the 
| most uncomfortable and ugliest parts of the dwelling, is beaten, 
roughly treated, killed, and even eaten, according to the whim of 
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her master. She is in very deed a slave, having neither the right to 
live, nor to be happy. 

Among civilised nations, though we do not deny that she is still 
the victim of certain oppressions and injustices, yet woman is not 
obliged to toil, except in those countries where large manufacturing 
interests have produced a transitory regression among the working 
classes. She is respected and ardently beloved by man, who often 
works with dogged resolution to win a wife and the supreme joys of 
family affection; she finds in man a protector, who is glad to pro- 
cure for her esthetic enjoyments, elegance in her person and sur- 
roundings, mental gratifications and rural pleasures, making her life 
sweeter and brighter, more charming and happier. Of course, all 
these luxuries with which man surrounds woman are to be found to- 
day only among the wealthier classes. But if the poorer classes are 
not able to do as much, it is merely from inability, and not from 
want of will; for it is the height of ambition in every normal man 
to better the condition of his wife and children, to spare them fa- 
tigue and suffering, and the daily scars that are gained in the deadly 
struggle for life. Though despotic husbands still exist, it does not 
prevent woman from being in very many cases the little queen of a 


more or less extended empire, surrounded by homage, veneration, 


and love. 

Now, can it be said that man’s condition has improved as much 
as woman’s? I think the reader, if he will consider it for a moment, 
will answer this question, which no one yet has thought of asking, 
in the negative. Once woman had to toil like the beast of the field ; 
she was a victim at the mercy of a tyrant master: to-day she is ex- 
empt from labor just as soon as the financial condition of the family 
allows of it. She is generally surrounded by care and affection. 
Man labors and toils to-day, just as he did of old, and there is noth- 
ing abnormal in this fact, for it is his positive duty. But the progress 
of civilisation should at least have rendered his labors lighter and 
easier, and he should have earned a certain amount of leisure, which 
he might devote to superior and intellectual work, such as would 
ennoble and elevate him. Can we say that either mechanics or sci- 
ence has yet accomplished this miracle? To-day, in all classes of 
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society, man has to work more energetically than ever before ; the 
struggle for existence has become fiercer; the effort he has to make 
in order to conquer, or, at least, not be conquered, in the race, is 
infinitely greater than that which sufficed a hundred years ago. We 
see this every day more and more, by the ever-increasing numbers 
of the defeated, suicides and lunatics, and by the maimed and 
wounded, those broken down in body and mind, nervous patients, 
etc., etc. Truly woman is happier in her present state than she was 
in her past, while man is preparing for himself innumerable other 
sufferings, the elements perhaps of some overwhelming future. 

If, therefore, the natural outcome of facts proves that woman, 
though working in a far lesser degree than man, still benefits more 
than he from the effects of civilisation, this should alone suffice to 
demonstrate the unreasonableness of labor. Nature’s great aim is 
the economy of forces. How absurd it is, then, that a human be- 
ing should expend painful energy in attaining a certain point, when 
he can get to precisely the same point without any expenditure of 
labor at all. ; 

This curious phenomenon, which up to the present day has 
neither been noticed nor analysed, proves that political questions 
are not of the slightest value to women. I cannot understand why 
the question of woman suffrage should so excite public opinion. It 
is entirely profitless to her ; it is a weapon for which she has not the 
least need. At the outset of civilisation the political organisation 
was but a superstructure of the military organisation. As Mr. 
Spencer has so aptly shown, the chief or head was at once military, 
judicial, and political. His generals were his ministers as well as 
his judges ; the political and judicial council, when it existed, was 
composed of warriors. The duty of government was to increase the 
military strength. It is evident that in this period of social evolu- 
tion, woman, who is not in any way concerned with the defence of 
the nation, had no political interests to defend. State affairs did 
not concern her, or at least very indirectly, for politics are mainly 
connected with the means of conquest and defence. To-day, in 
this half-mercantile community, politics are an adjunct of finance 
and political economy, in which the antagonistic interests of the 
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various classes thrive together ; here, women have little or no inter- 
est. Does the wife of a manufacturer have much interest in the 
election of delegates, or in defending the interests of the class to 
which her husband belongs? If her husband strains every nerve 
already to provide her with all the luxuries of life, he will certainly 
not be lax in defending those interests which are identical with 
those of his family. 

We could more easily understand the necessity for woman suf- 
frage, if the sex had particular rights of their own to uphold, if wo- 
men were a separate class; but as the rights of every woman are 
riveted, so to speak, to those of her family, and as those interests 
are already protected by men, there is no sense in involving women 
in these bitter and fierce polemics, where so much good blood is 
spilled ; they, who should lead a sweet and calm existence. 

But, it is said, women do have their own particular and sep- 
arate rights, rights which the excessive egotism of men—the law- 
makers—entirely neglect. The legislators, themselves elected by 
men, frame laws with reference simply to their own advantage. We 
hold that it is mere delusion to say that woman’s social conditions 
are dependent solely upon the laws; they are the outcome of the 
habits and customs of nations, of which laws are merely the ratifi- 
cation. No matter how excellent a law may be, it goes for naught, 
if it is in direct contradiction to the habits and customs of a country. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that among a savage tribe, where 
women are treated like slaves, a great-hearted and wise king should 
promulgate a decree, commanding an equality of sex ; do you sup- 
pose it would alter the existing state of affairs? In no wise. It 
would remain null and void ; it would have no more effect, than an 
edict commanding the cessation of a storm would have, upon the 
atmosphere. 

But I have already pointed out, when a nation progresses in 
civilisation, its habits and customs react quickly and favorably on 
women; and man himself ameliorates the conditions of his com- 
panion, endows her with all the benefits which have accrued there- 
from, without her having to put forth any exertion. What advan- 
tage, then, can be gained by participating in man’s struggle for ex- 
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istence, when woman has only to wait until he places these benefits 
at her feet? 
* 

Gifted women of genius, possessing unusual intellectual quali- 
ties, have the right to labor like men. It is both a cruel and absurd 
prejudice which would deny the right to such a one, of crowning 
her noble efforts with glory, simply because she isa woman. But 
our laws like all other laws, are framed for the guidance of the or- 


dinary, normal woman, in whose case labor is as much of an ab- 


surdity, as in the case of the ordinary, normal man it is a positive 
duty. 

All toil is painful ; civilisation is a heroic effort on the part of 
man to free himself from this yoke, or at least to make its weight 
lighter. It is a natural law, that mankind should strive to attain 
his ends by means which involve the least possible expenditure of 
energy. Is it not, then, in direct violation of this to say, that a being 
who can attain happiness without labor and enjoy a pleasanter so- 
cial existence, should wear herself out ina life of unremitting toil 
’ which works injury to herself, to those around her, and to the whole 
social economy at large? 


G. FERRERO. 


Turin, ITAty. 


LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 


M. pve Roserty has been mentioned already in Zhe Monist as 
an original thinker, capable of exercising an influence on the direc- 
tion of modern thought. This eulogy does not appear to me exces- 
sive. I experience some embarrassment, however, in speaking of his 
latest work, La Recherche de l’ Unité (The Pursuit of Unity), or rather 
I feel the difficulty of giving in a few lines a sufficiently just idea of 
it. The subject treated has so many sides that the fundamental 
conception runs an easy risk of appearing scattered and uncertain. 

I will pose a few questions which embrace very nearly the sub- 
stance of the work. In the first place, ‘‘ Why is the human mind 
constantly seeking unity, that is to say, the one unique formula of 
the world and the spirit ?”” The most profound reason that can be 
alleged for it is drawn from our mental constitution itself. We al- 
ways tend, by virtue of our logic, to pass from fragmentary knowledge 
to comprehensive knowledge, to bring the facts that we know more 
or less well into relation with a single fact which explains them or 
is considered to explain them. Our intellectual—I was about to say 
volitiona/—indolence becomes here the accomplice of our logical 
activity: we wish to economise labor, and we hope to find repose 
and satisfaction at the particular point where we bring our route to 
aclose. A general explanation, however imaginary it may be, puts 
in a manner the world in our hand, and it seems to us then that we 
hold it in our power, in place of feeling ourselves drowned in the 
weltering chaos of things. 

What have been the great stages of the monistic research? At 
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what positions has the human mind stopped in this effort which 
characterises all true philosophy? To the theological discipline suc- 
ceeded metaphysical investigations, which gave birth to the three 
great syntheses of materialism, idealism, and sensationalism. These, 
moreover, almost immediately began to transform themselves, in 
proportion as the sciences yielded new elements of analysis; and 
M. de Roberty has shown us, in his preceding works, how posi- 
tivism succeeded to materialism, improving upon it, criticism to 
idealism, and the philosophy of evolution to the great sensationalist 
tradition. He has also been able to show that these last types, and 
that is a remarkable sign, interpenetrate each other intellectually in 
all directions. They tend equally, in fact, to the identity of thought 
and the world. The unity that they realise bears, however, accord- 
ing to him, the indelible imprint of a supposition that goes beyond 
phenomena. Some bring up at the idea ofa principle which vivifies 
and animates the world; others, at the phantom of an ‘‘ Unknow- 
able,” which they relegate beyond the bounds of experience. 

There remains, then, at the bottom of these systems a more or 
less explicit dualism. What is the precise signification of dualism? 
It corresponds, M. de Roberty tells us, to naive experience, and is 
perpetuated by the ambition of differentiating the reason from the 
‘‘ object thought of.” A singular fact has, he supposes, contributed 
to produce it, namely, the fiction of ‘‘ limit” created by geometers 
for their own use. 

In reasoning on quantity, a universal attribute of things, the 
geometers arrived at the notion of confines between the different 
parts of space ; they created, by analysis, the surface, the line, the 
point. These imaginations, which were indispensable to analytic 
reasoning, in no way trammelled the flight of synthetic thought ; and 
the mathematicians, moreover, corrected the idea of limit by the ne- 
gation of that idea, the concept of the infinite. Now it happens that 
in philosophy the limitative notions—God, matter, spirit, essence, 
etc.,—give equal aid to the thinker in constructing his ideal figures; 
concept-limits place the mind, in this case also, in immediate contact 
with their negation, the infinite or unlimited. Unfortunately, what 
is simple in the mathematical order becomes an obscurity in the 
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brains of philosophers. The opposition of the finite to the infinite 
has taken among them the sense of a real antinomy, or even one pre- 
existent to the mind which had generated it. The noumenon, for 
example, opposed to the phenomenon, is a negative concept, that 
of facts which enter into no possible generalisation ; but the very 
property is ascribed to it that it served to deny. The Unknowable 
reproduced in its turn the noumenon decried by the Agnostics, and 
we find thus everywhere a survival of the old dualism in this mo- 
nistic research which does not attain its end. 

What escape is there, in a logical point of view, from this diffi- 
culty created by our reasoning? M. de Roberty appeals from it 
to what he calls ‘‘the identity of contraries.”” There exists such 
an association among our states of consciousness that mental coher- 
ence obliges us to think that the Universe, considered in its totality, 
cannot simultaneously ‘‘ not be” this same indivisible universe : and 
all that we oppose to nature as its contrary or its negation—God, 
Supernatural, Unknowable—finally resolves itself then into this same 
nature, unified, in default of our knowledge, by our ignorance. 

But logical monism should to the end remain in accord with 
scientific monism. Experience, it is true, meets everywhere only plu- 
rality, more or less veiled by the abstractive processes of the mind. 
Unity and multiplicity are defined, however, in virtue of the psycho- 
logical law of contraries, as two fluctuating forms, transposable one 
into the other, of one single and the same act of consciousness. 
‘‘The rational monism of science and philosophy announces itself 
as a psychical or even a psycho-physical necessity, an imperious 
need that our faculties appease, precisely because they feel them- 
selves astray, in the chaos of our sensations, and, later on, of our 
cognitions. ” 

Man, I recently wrote, is an instrument attuned to the diapason 
of things. We must understand, writes also M. de Roberty, that 
quantity flows in the mind, at the same time that the mind parti- 
cipates in quantity and remains extended. A truly scientific psycho- 
logy will carry back our ‘‘intellectual forms” to form, to quantity. 
Our ideas sum up and synthetise our conditioned sensations ; ‘‘ men- 
tal unity is experienced as a biological and physico-chemical bond.” 
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Where the terminology of M. de Roberty does not satisfy me 
entirely, is when he speaks to us of the deductive integration which 
must replace in philosophy inductive differentiation. If philosophy 
limits itself to redescending the path of scientific inductions, to re- 
capitulating them in its own language, it then truly employs syl- 
logistic deduction, and formulates what logicians call an identical 
proposition. If, on the contrary, assuming an original function, it 
draws conclusions conformably to the general principles of particular 
sciences, and supports itself upon them in order to set in relief new 
principles concerning the order and law of the world, the formula 
that philosophy delivers to us always implies a verification to be 
made, and its logical procedure remains that kind of induction which 
is called a ‘‘ provisional deduction.” ‘*We deduce always by hy- 
pothesis,” Claude Bernard has very well said, ‘‘when we make an 
induction.” Metaphysicians, in fact, have always wished to engage 
in deduction, that is to say, to pass from principles to facts by the 
path of pure reasoning. The essential question is, then, always to 
know what the principles are worth from which one sets out, and 
whether the basis of the inductions which furnished them is suffi- 
ciently broad and solid. 

M. de Roberty himself declares that it is necessary to satisfy 
ourselves with a ‘‘purely logical” monism. Or, if not, he says, one 
would run the risk of drifting either into the transcendental monism 
of the conceptions of the past, or into the experimental pluralism in 
such great favor to-day. 

But how can it then be denied that «provisional deduction ” 
remains the true operation of all philosophy, and that, starting out 
from induction, hypothesis becomes at last positive and scientific ? 


* 
* 


- Of a surety, a striking character of modern research is the 
increasing specialisation of studies, pushed even to the point of blind- 
ing the eyes and contracting the mind. 

_ But it soon finds its corrective in the juster perception of the 
close subordination of facts which appears to us conspicuous in pro- 
portion as we penetrate into the detail of phenomena, considered 
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hitherto a little too much in the large. Patient analyses always end 
in leading to syntheses. 

We have a remarkable example of this in the physical sciences, 
where delicate experiments have resulted in giving an intimation of 
the laws of chemical equilibrium, thanks to which the too profound 
distinction, so long accepted, between the phenomena called ‘‘non- 
reversible,” of physics properly so called, and the phenomena called 
“reversible,” of chemistry, is being effaced. 

In the social sciences it may be said in the same manner that 
moralists and economists, by dint of working each from their own 
side, have thus come, nevertheless, to meet each other. Man, it is 
scarcely any more contested, is a moral animal because he is a 
social animal, and it finally appears no longer possible to abstract 
moral facts from social and economic facts. 

The work of M. Emite DurkHEIM, De /a division du travail so- 
cial (On the Division of Social Labor), is conceived in this spirit, 
and the author has thence reached the point of considering the great 
economic fact, division of labor, as the instrument of the new moral- 
ity, or, to say better, as the henceforth preponderating factor in the 
‘ moral evolution of humanity, in the production of the moral phe- 
nomena which are to distinguish the societies of the future. 

We see continually, he writes, that changes have taken place 
in the structure of society which have rendered necessary changes 
in morals. ‘‘ Morality then forms itself, transforms itself, and main- 
tains itself, for reasons of the experimental order ; it is these reasons 
only that the science of morality undertakes to determine.” 

1 wish indeed, and it would certainly be a great service to us, 
that he would indicate the sense in which these changes of structure 
take place, specify the reasons of an experimental order which cause 
morality, more precisely the law of right, to undergo a continuous 
transformation. 

M. Novicow, of whom I have spoken here recently, has put in 
evidence evolution, in the various forms of the great struggle for 
existence ; he has found, in the transition from the purely physiologi- 
cal or animal struggle to that which is economic and political, and 
finally intellectual, the reason of the more rational proceedings which 
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tend to regulate the life of men in society. What is most apparent 
to him is rather the political and economic aspects of social changes. 
M. Durkheim, on the other hand, is especially preoccupied with the 
moral condition of the individual, the penal law, and the phenomena 
of conscious solidarity. But he has taken the same trouble to discover 
a fact in virtue of which it varies, and this he supposes himself to 
have found in the division of economic labor. The transition from 
a solidarity which is ‘‘ mechanical” or by ‘‘similitudes,” to ‘‘organic 
solidarity,” due to the division of labor, appears to him to furnish 
the explanation of the two movements, contradictory in appearance, 
which are taking place under our eyes, and by which the individual 
becomes at once more autonomous, and more closely dependent upon 
society,—at the same time more personal, and more united with 
others in a common interest. 

This is perhaps but one way among many others of looking at 
things. But it is interesting, and every reader will know how to 
appreciate, in the excellent pages of M. Durkheim, what he says, 
for example, of the characteristics of crime and penalty,* of the in- 
verse relations of repressive and codéperative law, etc. 

The tone of his book is indeed a little easy and dogmatic ; but . 
one feels in it a sound logic and elevated tendencies, and it will not 
be work lost for the sociologists of the future. 

Dr. Azam publishes, under the title of Wypnotisme et double 
conscience, origine de leur étude et divers travaux sur des sujets ana- 
Zogues, (‘* Hypnotism and Double Consciousness, the Origin of their 
Study and Various Works on Analogous Subjects,”) several writings 
which had remained scattered in different collections. They are too 


_well known for me to need speak of them, and the principal observa- 


tions of Dr. Azam have been since republished in special works. But 
I wish to take occasion from this publication to recall the works and 
the name of an eminent physician of whom a new generation is in 
truth much too forgetful. I speak here of J. M. Durand (de Gros) 
better known by some under the pseudonym of Philips. Dr. Durand 


* Crime consists essentially, for him, in an act contrary to the strong and defi- 
nite states of the common consciousness, and he shows that all the characteristics 
of punishment are, in fact, derived from this nature of crime. 
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de Gros had made known in France ten years before Dr. Liébault 
the forms and applications of suggestion. His Electrodynamisme vital, 
etc., dates from 1855; his Cours théorique et pratique de Braidisme, 
etc., from 1860. And not only did he treat of suggestion in his works 
on physiology, psychology, and pathology, but he had perceived also, 
and expressed in a very clear manner, the principle of the plurality 
of consciousness, or of psychic centres, illustrated since by Messrs. 
Pierre Janet and Binet, among several others. 

In some Essais de physiologte philosophique (1866) did not M. 
Durand de Gros employ already these significant terms ‘‘Unconscious 
acts of the relational life, the product of the activity of spinal souls; 
cephalic souls, spinal souls, ganglionic souls; automatism of the 
soul; instinct or automatism of the congenital soul,” etc. ? In a very 
spirited brochure, written in response to a honeyed and rather per- 
fidious report of Dr. Chauffard on the ensemble of his theories (Za - 
Philosophie physiologique et médicale a l’ Academie de médecine, Paris, G. 
Bailliére, 1868), he declared forcibly that the doctrine of an irre- 
ducible soul could no longer satisfy us, ‘‘that the human being is in 
reality a collection of organisms, a collection of distinct lives and 
egos, and that its apparent unity lies altogether in the harmony of a 
hierarchic whole whose elements, approximated by an intimate co- 
ordination and subordination, bear nevertheless, each in itself, all the 


essential attributes, all the primitive characters of an individual 


animal.” 

Let us do justice to the initiators, to the combatants of the first 
hour. They carry in them the scientific posterity which does itself 
sometimes the grave wrong of neglecting them, of passing over the 
name while entering into the inheritance. 

I will only stop to call attention, in conclusion, to the third 
volume of ? Année philosophique, published under the direction of M. 
F. Pillon. It contains a study by M. Renouvier on Schopenhauer, 
an article by M. Douriac on the nature of emotion, another by M. 
Pillon on the historical evolution of idealism, and finally, the French 


bibliography for 1892.* 
Lucien ARREAT. 


* The books mentioned belong to the Librairie F. Alcan. 
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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


LOGIC AS RELATION-LORE. 


REPLY TO MR. FRANCIS C. RUSSELL. 


Mr. Francis C. Russell has devoted several pages in 7he Monist, Vol. III, No. 
2, to discussing with evident sympathy the reflexions which in 1891 I presented to 
the readers of the French Revue Philosophigue, concerning the theory of relations 
and its application to the concept of mathematical equality. 

While approving the spirit that has inspired me, Mr. Russell has nevertheless 
formulated a large number of criticisms. Indeed, he accepts scarcely any of the 
data of my work, and he wholly rejects the results thereof. If these criticisms 
found their origin in a point of view different from mine, I should certainly abstain 
from making any reply thereto. Any controversy upon any special subject, when 
the parties thereto differ already as to the manner of treating every subject, is wholly 
lacking in interest. In virtue, perhaps, of the principle of contradiction, it is only 
apt to confirm each one of the contestants as to the merits of his own theory. But 
such is not here the case. It appears to me that between Mr. Russell and myself 
there exists a certain community of view, which makes discussion possible and even 
profitable. Besides this, the observations of Mr. Russell have, I believe, their main 
occasion in certain misunderstandings, arising in part from my honorable opponent 
not having perhaps gained a sufficiently intimate acquaintance with my article 
_ (which would be very natural, since a review article is not one of those productions 

one is apt to look into very deeply), and, doubtless, also in part from a lack of pre- 
cision and lucidity in the explanation that I have given of my ideas. I am thus 
justified, I think, in continuing the debate. 

Without wishing, however, to enter into a complete discussion, one that would 
go to the bottom of the subject, and in order also not to abuse the hospitality which 
the good-will of Dr. Carus has accorded to me, I will content myself with correct- 
ing the misunderstandings, which I consider the results of erroneous interpretations 
of certain points of my article. This will be for me, moreover, an occasion for put- 
ting more in relief what I hold as fundamental in the theory of cognition, but in so 
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far only as it relates to the cognition of the relations between things and to the ex- 
clusion of the theory of the cognition of the things themselves. 


I. THE AXIOM OF SYMMETRY. 


And in the very first place I ought to separate from the theory of cognition the 
questions relative to the validity of the Axiom of Symmetry. 

After having remarked that every philosophic theory is founded upon some 
very general supposition, taken as established, Mr. Russell declares that the general 
supposition upon which the theory which I maintain is founded is that axiom rela- 
tive to symmetric relations (I mean those having no determinate sese, or convertible 
without alteration), which I have enounced as follows : 

‘‘Two things which have the same symmetric relation to a third thing, have 
between them that same relation.” 

This understanding of Mr. Russell is most certainly unfounded, and I must 
disavow it. I have undoubtedly tendered the axiom in question as a fundamental 
one, that is to say, in respect of placing myself at the scientific point of view, at the 
point of view not of conceivability, but of reality. In this sense, the axiom is cer- 
tainly one of the most general laws of exterior phenomena, but it does not follow 
that in logic its part is an essential one; it is merely a rule of simplification. For 
instance, the axiom permits us to reduce certain complexes of relations that are 
known’ primarily as having three or more determinate terms to two determinate 
terms ; but should the axiom be in fault, the complexes of three terms or more would 
none the less preserve its conceptual value. 

If, then, the axiom of symmetry is one of the objective laws that permits of ab- 
straction, that is to say, that enables us to simplify our cognitions in so far as the 
same consist in the classification of exterior objects, it is in no manner or form one 
of the principles that govern the development of our cognitions. So well able would 
I have been to suppress all mention of it without doing any violence to the theory 
which I maintain, that it would have been sufficient for me in the concrete exam- 
ples to substitute for the axiom of symmetry the special laws of each science ; laws 
which are denied by no one, no matter what rank is accorded them ; laws of which 
the axiom itself is only an abstract enunciation, common to all, but unable to over- 
step them. 

After having thus wrongfully imputed to the axiom of symmetry a fundamental 
rdle in my theory, Mr. Russell contests its generality, from whence follows the nat- 
ural conclusion, one, however, which he has not brought forward, that my theory is 
unsound. 

It is plain that we cannot consider the generality of the axiom as established, 
so long as it has not been verified in every case of that generality. I am too much 
the adversary of a priori certitude and ‘‘ natural verities" to dream of imputing to 


the axiom any transcendental virtue. 
Still the examples that Mr. Russell has cited as impugning it, do not appear to 
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me to be of a nature fit to confirm his opinion. I beg leave to discuss them briefly, 
in virtue besides of the purely scientific interest that attaches to the question 

One of these examples is borrowed from the solar system. Mr. Russell holds 
that the planets ought to be considered as being in equilibrium with the sun, with- 
out, (as the axiom would have it and since equilibrium is a symmetric relation, ) 
being in equilibrium with each other. 

It is certainly a scientific error from the dynamic point of view, abstraction be- 
ing made of the initial velocities, to consider the rdle played by the sun in the sys- 
tem composed of the sun and the planets to be different from the réle played by the 
planets, the single distinctive peculiarity of the sun in the case being its relatively 
enormous mass, and, in consequence thereof, the closer proximity of its centre of 
gravity-to the centre of gravity of the-entire system. : 

But that is only a difference of degree, not of nature. In reality, the only sym- 
metric relation which I perceive between the planets and the sun is not the relation 
of equilibrium, it is the relation of mutual attraction, such as was discovered and 
defined by Newton. So far from the planets being in equilibrium with the sun, 
they fall towards the sun each instant, abstraction being made of their initial ve- 
locities, and at each instant the sun falls towards the planets. But the same can be 
said of two planets, as related each to the other. There exists a mutual attraction 
between them, like that between each one of them and the sun. The example of 
the solar system does not impugn the axiom of symmetry, it is, on the contrary, a 
confirmation thereof ; perhaps the clearest and simplest. 

The same may be said of the geometric example invoked by Mr. Russell, who 
convinced a priori of the futility of the axiom, has not taken good care to weigh all 
his objections. ‘‘ The distance of points from each other,” says Mr. Russell, ‘‘is a 
‘‘ symmetrical relation, and yet point 4 may be from point C the very same distance 
‘‘that point B is from C, but the distance of points 4 and 2 from one another may 
‘vary from coincidence to double the distance 4C—BC." 

’ It is easy to reply to this objection, which can be interpreted in two ways. If 
the nature of the symmetric relation that Mr. Russell contemplates is the equality 
of lengths, the axiom of symmetry is alien to the question, since it supposes two 
symmetric relations as given, while in the case made only a single relation of that 
kind is given. 

If he refers simply to the relations of relative position, or to the coexistence of 
two points in space, the axiom is satisfied, because two points which coexist with a 
third, coexist with each other. 

If, lastly, the two points 4 and & coincide, we are no longer in condition to 
apply the axiom, since the same requires three distinct terms. 

There remains a third example, drawn from the ethical domain ; namely, ‘‘ mu- 


‘‘tual friendship is certainly a symmetrical relation, but 4 and C may be mutual 
‘friends, and A and C mutual friends also, but it in no wise follows that 4 and B 
‘‘are friends.” 
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This objection, at first blush, appears embarrassing. It will evidently not suf- 
fice to answer in the words of the proverb, that ‘‘the friends of our friends are our 
friends,” for a proverb is not an axiom. Since all the embarrassment here is due to 
the complication of the relations considered, I am going, as a preliminary, to exam- 
ine two cases, which have some resemblance to the present case, but which, being 
borrowed from geometry, offer more simplicity. ; 

There is, to begin with, this case. Let there be three polygons, P, ?’, P”. 
The side a of the polygon P is supposed equal to the side a’ of the polygon ?’, and 
the side 8 of the polygon P is equal to the side 8” of the polygon P”’. It is evident 
that the two polygons P and P’, being such as might have a side in common, are in 
virtue thereof connected by a symmetric relation, and that the same kind of a rela- 
tion exists also between the polygons P and P”. If the axiom of symmetry is true, 
Mr. Russell would say similar relations ought to exist between the polygons ?’ and 
P”’, and since we know that such is not the case and that these polygons are by no 
necessity such as must have any side in common, it would seem that the axiom of 
symmetry is here at fault. The truth is, that it is not applicable. The axiom sup- 
poses only ¢hree terms or two conjoint relations, and in the case considered, there are 
four terms, a, a’, 8,8’, and two disjoint relations, a=a’ and 8=={’. In order for 
the axiom to be applicable, it would be necessary that the two relations should have 
a common term, which can only obtain if, say, a=, and then we would find our- 
selves brought back to an application of the axiom of Euclid with regard to equality. 

We see, therefore, that before we can apply the axiom of symmetry to the re- 
lations subsisting between a set of component terms, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to ascertain that one of the several terms, which enter directly into those rela- 
tions as essential, should be identically the same for one and another of the relations 
given. In any other case we would be in error in considering the relations as con- 
joint. We can only say that the axiom is true of simple determinate terms which 
- cannot be decomposed without disturbing the relations that connect them. 

The second case is also borrowed from geometry. Two symmetric figures in 
virtue of that very symmetry, are certainly connected by a symmetric relation, and 
yet we know that two figures that are symmetric with a third figure are not sym- 
metric with each other. 

If the axiom of symmetry still appears faulty, it is not because the relations 
considered are disjoint; it is because it is applicable only to simple relations that 
subsist between two determinate terms, while geometric symmetry is a relation in- 
volving three determinate terms, namely, the two figures considered and the point, 
axis, or plane, of symmetry. 

We can now, by way of analogy, attack the complex case cited by Mr. Russell, 
and show why it is that the axiom of symmetry is not applicable. And in the first 
place, a person, a being, is not a unity, objectively considered, and as for moral 
personality, it is a very complex whole of various manifestations ; subjectively, no 
more is the unity realised, and the researches upon hysteria have conclusively proved 
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the theory of Hume that every mind is a loose or a more or less compact tissue of 
sensations, ideas, and emotions, sometimes even broken up and dispersed, if not 
even a tissue of sensations and simple relations between sensations. So from two 
points of view we may compare beings to sorts of moral polyhedrons, situated in a 
space of an indefinite number of dimensions, and formed of a quasi-indefinite number 
of faces in process of perpetual deformation. 

Thus, relations of mutual friendship correspond to the possible fact that in the 
midst of these incessant transformations there is frequently between the two moral 
polyhedrons considered certain determinate faces in common. We can well under- 
stand by this figure that a mutual friendship does not directly connect two beings, 
but only certain of their manifestations, or certain of their hypothetical states of 
consciousness. Friendship connects persons in this only, that their manifestations 
or their states of consciousness make up an integral part of their personality. Fre- 
quently the manifestations a, under which appeared in C the friendship which 
connected him to 4, are different from the manifestations 3, which connected him to 
B. The faces common to the moral polyhedrons 4 and C are not, then, the same 
as the faces which are common to the polyhedrons 2 and C, and hence the polyhe- 
drons 4 and & have not of necessity any faces in common, and the beings 4 and 
# are not of necessity mutual friends. But, as I desire to show, this does not im- 
pugn the axiom of symmetry. The conditions that it supposes are not fulfilled. 

In the second place, in order to make definite any special relation of mutual 


friendship, it will not suffice merely to point out the two determinate persons con- 


nected by it, it is necessary also to show its determinate foundation, which is almost 
always a community of tastes, some common passions, some moral trait. In short, 
mutual friendship is a relation of three or more determinate terms. It is a sort of 
geometric symmetry, the quality in common here playing the rdle of an axis of 
symmetry. There exists also an infinity of kinds of relations of friendship, and the 
axiom of symmetry cannot rationally be applied to a case where the two relations 
given are of different sorts. For example, William, who is fond of hunting and fish- 
ing, has.for friends, John, who is fond only of hunting, and James, who is fond only 
of fishing ; but John, who is afraid of rheumatism, and James, who dreads the fatigue 
of walking, have not by reason of these connexions with William any cause to con- 
nect themselves with one another. 

_ In the third place (and really I find myself led nearly to the making of a scien- 
tific course of ethics) in the relations of moral and social order large account is to be 
taken of the complications which oppose the realisation of the possible relations. 

We know that in mechanics, in chemistry, in physics, such complications inter- 
vene in a great number of cases and falsify the results that we would have the right 
to infer if the bodies were always able to obey the mechanical, thermal, elastic, or 
electric forces that influence them. In the dynamics of persons the same is the 
case, but the complications are besides frequent, complex, and extended. Liberty, 
that is to say considering merely the mental complications that restrain activity, is 
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as little to be realised as is the absolute zero of temperature or of electric tension. 
Tyranny and the immorality of governments, the conflicting appetences of individ- 
uals, the contradictory passions of the individual himself are so many complications 
which conspire to restrain the human activity. It is only upon rare and transient 
occasions that the manifestations of any person are conditioned and governed by his 
own proper activity independently of the excitations or the restraints due to alien 
activities. We can sometimes observe such occasions but we can never produce 
them in their full estate, and thus many of the particular relations that are possible 
escape our notice. 

All which being duly considered, that which we observe, that we call a relation 
between persons, is not the relation itself, it is its realisation, that is to say, the 
effective repetition of the facts upon which it isfounded. Or a true relation, or at least 
the true notion of a relation, does not consist in the facts but in the prevision of the 
facts, those facts which emerge if 4 and & are brought together under certain de- 
terminate conditions, which conditions are, however, seldom realisable. Hence this 
conclusion follows, that in the study of the laws of moral science and of sociology 
that which is necessary to be considered if we wish to discover the actual laws we 
are seeking, are not the too complex facts of habitual observation but the simple 
facts which emerge if the conditions of solidarity are satisfied, and if the interior 

‘complications of the system considered are neglected. It is in this sense that we must 
understand the observation of Stuart Mill, that the sciences in question can be 
treated only by means of deduction. It is in this way that we are able and that we 
ought to regard those relations that while inaccessible to observation are, however, 
the real elements of the relations that are actually perceived. 

For example, the community of tastes, the foundation of their mutual friend- 
ship is the same between William and John as between William and James, still if 
the circumstances are such that John and James do not happen to meet, or if there 
exists between the two an enmity arising from the opposition of their interests, it is 
evident that John and James may never become friends, or, in the latter case, may 
continue to dislike one another cordially, while at the same time loving William the 
common friend none the less. Nevertheless, we should by application of the axiom 
of symmetry infer a relation in the logical sense of the word between John and 
James. That axiom signifies, indeed, simply that certain manifestations occur if such 
and such conditions are satisfied. It does not signify that those manifestations 
actually occur. 

To resume, I think I have shown that the axiom of symmetry, which I am not 
alone in enouncing, but which has often been invoked under various forms notably 
by DeMorgan (‘‘ Memoir,” IV), is not undermined by the examples that Mr. Russell 
offers to me. But in order for it to be applicable it is necessary that the following 
conditions should be fulfilled. 

The relations given must be two in number, neither of which has more than 
two entirely determinate terms opposed in sense to each other. The relations must 
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be symmetric and possess a common term. If this common term is complex the 
two relations must refer essentially and exclusively to the same determinate common 
element. 

All this can be summed up briefly by saying that the terms of the axiom are 
distinct, irreducible, and three in number, oppositely arranged in pairs by the same 
sort of relations independent of sense. 

I may as well add that the axiom of symmetry is only a particular case of an 
axiom still more general which I have called the ‘‘axiom of the three senses,’’ and 
which I have specially examined in a paper upon the ‘‘ Le sens de l'inégalité” (Revie 
Philosophique, No. 197). 

As regards this paper Mr. Benj. Ives Gilman has, with a luxury of symbols to 
my mind perfectly useless, taken the question up again in an article (J/ind, New | 
Series, No. 4) of which 7he Monist of January, 1893, contains a brief analysis. I 
am glad on this occasion to join in testifying that the fundamental principles which 
enable us to simplify and unite our objective cognitions are beginning to win for 
themselves a recognised place in the sphere of the philosophic studies. 


II. SPENCER’S PRINCIPLE. 


It is an error, in my judgment, for Mr. Russell to give the name of Mr. Spencer 
to the axiom of symmetry. Mr. Spencer has enounced a principle which is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Two things which have a definite relation to a third thing, have a definite 
relation to one another.” But this principle of Mr. Spencer is distinct from the 
axiom of symmetry. It is completely separated therefrom by its more general ob- 
ject, by the nature of its conclusion. and by its subjective origin. 

By its object.—The principle of Mr. Spencer refers to any two conjoint rela- 
tions ; the axiom of symmetry refers to two symmetric relations exclusively. The 
principle of Mr. Spencer is unqualifiedly general; the axiom of symmetry touches 
only a particular case. 

By the nature of its conclusion.—It follows from this first point of distinction 
that before applying the axiom of symmetry to any particular case, it will be advis- 
able to apply to it the principle of Mr. Spencer. This principle then makes known to 
us that between two things connected to a third thing by a symmetric relation there 
_ exists a certain definite relation, but it makes known nothing further. It does not 
make known the nature of that relation, which is completely definite the moment 
that its relational elements are given. The axiom of symmetry adds another con- 
clusion to this first one because it tells us that between the two things under con- 
sideration there exists, beyond the new relation that has just been spoken of and 
defined, a symmetric relation which is of the same nature as are the symmetric rela- 
tions given. The first relation inferred is made definite 4y these, but the second 
relation is certified as the same as these. In practice these two kinds of relations 
become confused together or rather the first one escapes notice so that the same has 
not received any special name. 
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By its subjective origin.—The axiom of symmetry expresses a fact of experience, 
a conclusion that is not contained in the premises, and of which the negation can 
without difficulty be conceived. The proof of this is the very objection of Mr. 
Russell, who not only conceives this negation but affirms the reality of it. The 
principle of Mr. Spencer is, on the contrary, a condition of conception. We cannot . 
even conceive that it may be not true. In the language of Kant we might say that 
the principle of Mr. Spencer is analytic and that the axiom of symmetry is synthetic : 
I prefer, however, to say that the former is a law of thought and that the latter is a 


law of nature.* 
As a corollary the principle of Mr. Spencer borrows nothing from the axiom of 
symmetry and that axiom may be found defective without compromising the exacti- 


tude of the principle. 


III. MY THEORY OF RELATIONS. 


The true point of departure of the theory that I have given of the nature of 
concepts is not and cannot be the axiom of symmetry, since that is a simple objec- 
tive verity which does not directly concern the mode of the development of cogni- 
tion. This point of departure is the principle of Mr. Spencer or rather its reciprocal 
about which Mr. Spencer has not spoken. ; 

Generalising his principle, to begin with, we may say that every complex of 
relations constitutes a new concept. Then I go still further and reversing the con- 
clusion I have given this first and fundamental principle. 

Every concept, every relation is made up of a complex of relations. 

This principle in practice scarcely advances us to the point of view of the anal- 
ysis of ideas. If the relations which enter into.a concept resolve only in functions 
of the concept itself, if in analysing any given notion we must after a course more 
or less extensive return again to the same notion we will thus only go round and 
round in a circle. But I have added the second fundamental principle which over- 
comes the difficulty. 

The series of concepts established by the first principle is a continuous one and it 
has a double SENSE—unique and determinate. 

There is in point of fact an ascending sense from the particular to the general 
and a descending sense from the general to the particular, and in each sense the 

- same concept is once only to be encountered. Every concept occupies in the general 
series a unique and determinate position. We are thus able to say that every con- 
cept is derived from concepts that are more simple and more directly known, and 
itself gives birth to concepts that are less simple and less directly known. As a 
corollary we must take notice that every concept is subject to a single, logical defi- 


* Between the principle and the axiom there is the same kind of an opposition as there is be- 
tween a notion and a law, an opposition upon which I have insisted in referring to the article of 
Mr. Hobhouse, noticed by Mr. Russell (Mind, New Series, No. II). 
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nition, a truth too often overlooked, thanks to the perpetual metaphysical confusion 
between notions and things, between cognition and its objects. 

I have ended by this third principle, not less fundamental, which has been 
known ever since the time of Aristotle, and which DeMorgan was one of the first to 
restate in a scientific form, that is the principle of relativity, namely : 

Every concept supposes another one which is opposite (in nature) and single; each 
one of the two contrary concepts being defined by the negation of the other in the rela- 
tional complex constitutive of amore general concept, one relation being affirmed by 
the opposite concept, and inversely. That is to say, to borrow a common image, that 
the tree which represents the development of cognition and whose roots are our 
states of consciousness, does not ramify in whorls, but only in dichotomies. 

These three principles of logic or fundamental laws of thought (entirely distinct 
from the scholastic tautologies known under the same name) the principle of con- 
structivity, the principle of logical evolution, and the principle of relativity * cover 


the entire subject. 

It is convenient to separate them from the subsidiary conditions, those of co- 
existence and of solidarity, whose réle is simply to define what is to be understood 
by a complex of relations. In regard to what I have called the condition of abstrac- 
tion (or the principle of indetermination) which appears to frighten Mr. Russell, it 
is only a way of expressing the fact that in each concept there is a determinate de- 
gree of generality, a degree which conditions the indispensable connexion between 
the concept and the reality of the facts that the concept supposes. This condition 
of abstraction is the conceptual counterpart of the law abstractly enounced by 
Stuart Mill under the name of the law of the uniformity of nature. It is needless 
to stumble over the meaning of this condition. It simply means that in order to be 
general, every cognition must be somewhat indeterminate, which indetermination 
does not, as Mr. Russell thinks, reside in the relational elements, those being per- 
fectly determinate, but resides in some of the terms, in the last analysis in some of 
the things or states of consciousness apart from the concepts. The concrete exam- 
ples which I have given forbid any mistake in that respect. 

I come now to the most important of the observations which Mr. Russell has 
formulated. At the very beginning of my paper I stated this preliminary question, 
What is a relation and what is a concept? Mr. Russell objects that it is not suffi- 

is cient to show that a relation is a composite of other relations more directly known, 


that such is not a satisfactory answer to the question. 

To answer the question there are two points of view at which one can place 
himself, the logical point of view and that of pure psychology. 

The second point of view is that of Mr. Russell. The question is then to ascer- 
tain not what is a relation but what is relation, what may be that which constitutes 


* This would be better named the principle of duality, the word relativity having been a to 
so many uses that it has finished by losing all precise meaning. 
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the subjective element, directly apparent, which causes a determinate assemblage 
of states of consciousness to have a relative character. 

This question I have certainly not answered, and I have not answered it be- 
cause I have nothing to do with it. I took good care from the very beginning of 
my papers,* even before stating any question whatever, to mark out my range and 
to reduce it to that of pure logic, merely. 

I took as data all cognitions that were established and indisputable, all the 
principles and all the notions that we study in psychology, all those of the exterior 
world, those of matter, of time, of space, and even the notion of relation itself. In 
fine to avoid every encroachment upon psychology I even forbade myself from 
choosing any of my concrete examples of quantity from geometry or kinematics. 
I thus placed myself at the logical point of view exclusively, and I hold it for cer- 
tain that I have satisfied the exigences of that science by showing that the concepts 
of scientific order are composed of less complex elements which are reducible to 
differences of the divers states of consciousness, by pointing out the order and the 
conditions of the derivation of concepts, in a word, by describing all the conditions 
for the passage from the known to the unknown independently of the question of 
the primary origin of the known. 

There is, it is true, in the theory which I maintain, an important, though volun- 
_ tary gap, a gap, alas! that certain logicians would find regrettable. I have not studied 
concepts under their verbal forms of expression, in their relations with language. 
This is because in accordance with the great philosopher, Mr. Spencer, of whose 
labors I avail myself, I consider that all questions that relate merely to the ways of 
expressing thought are foreign to the domain of pure logic. Language, even philo- 
sophic language, is an affair of the grammar and the dictionary. The questions as 
to the distinguishing of all the significations of the copula ‘‘is,” as to all the forms 
of the syllogism, as to all the ‘«quantifications ” of propositions, belong only indi- 
rectly to logic. Besides, this mode of dealing with reasoning, the triumph of scho- 
lasticism, has been completely treated by a very great number of authors. They 
have said all that there is to be said upon the subject, and peevish minds might per- 
haps add that they have said much more than there was to besaid. Our usual 
language formed by the necessities of life has been adjudged insufficient and sym- 
bols have been substituted for it. ‘‘ Reasoning machines’’ have even been invented. 
As for myself, without going so far as to regard ascertain that these ‘‘improve- 
ments” have been rather of a nature to discredit logic than to put it upon a scientific 
basis, I nevertheless hold that they ought to be excluded from the region of pure 
logic. I believe that no progress in the laws of the latter can be attained by any 
combination of symbols however learned they may be, but only by a study perhaps 
arduous but necessary, of the laws and notions that the sciences offer to us. 


* See especially pages 65 and 66 of No. 181 of the Revue Prélosophé jue, also note 2 on page 117 
and pages 132 and 133 of No. 188. 
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Rightly understood, however, I do not dream of excluding from logic, as I regard 
it, the questions relating to its proper nomenclature. It is plain that it would be useful 
to unify this, which would be only to avoid divergences of language analogous to those 
that have arisen between Mr. Russell and myself. 

Relations,” observes Mr. Russell, ‘‘are attributive predicates of terms.” For 
instance, between father and son Mr. Russell sees two distinct relations, that of the 
father to the son and that of the son to the father. Conforming myself, I believe to 
the ordinary language as well as to the language of philosophy, I see only in that case 
a single relation, and what Mr. Russell calls a simple relation is only the sense in 
which one regards a relation, or if one pleases the relative place of a term in a rela- 
tion or in a complex of relations, that is to say that which is ordinarily called an 
attribute of a term. ‘‘ Dual relations” are what I call a relation and ‘‘ relationship,” 
what I call the foundation. Very certainly it would be preferable to have a com- 
mon terminology, but it is not, however, necessary to infer from the divergence of 
language as my honorable opponent tends to do, a difference of doctrine. 

There is, nevertheless, a matter in which I am not able to follow Mr. Russell 
in his reflexions upon the theory of relations, because this divergence of language 
then involves not merely a matter of words, but a matter of ideas. After having 
chosen as an example of relations, a complex of three determinate terms, that of the 
donation of a determinate thing, Mr. Russell passes to the consideration of the rela- 
tion of the mutual attraction between bodies and would there find still three deter- 
minate terms comprising besides the two bodies between which the attractions exist 
a certain ‘‘ mediating” term which he calls the attraction of gravitation. It is sure 
that this way of regarding relations has no correspondence with the theory which I 
maintain and of which the very foundation is the exclusion of every metaphysical 
entity, an exclusion made by George Berkeley and by David Hume, and for which 
there exists no reason whatever to return. 


IV. MATHEMATICAL EQUALITY. 


Mr. Russell is mistaken as to the object of the second part of my paper, which 
treats of mathematical equality, and his mistake appears to me scarcely explicable 
when I consider the care I took to multiply the concrete examples. 

‘There is,” says Mr. Russell, ‘‘ numerical equality upon which the equality in 
service in numeric algebra is founded, and there is geometric equality, the equality 
of vectors, etc.,” all ‘‘ different from one another. M. Mouret seems to have numeric 
equality only, in view.” Now, in order to give an exact account of my doctrine, 

this assertion should be just turned about. Of all the conceivable kinds of equality, 
the single one that I did not meddle with was precisely numeric equality. The 
particular equalities which I analysed in detail were the equality of mass, of stress, 
of temperature, of quantity of heat, etc., independently of all questions of measure, 
because as I have said and as I am going to repeat, measurement supposes equality. 
Indeed my paper might better have borne the title ‘‘ Mathematical Equivalence,” 
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and if I had recourse to the word ‘‘ equality” it was only to conform myself to the 
ordinary language, the word equivalence being reserved for very special cases. 

There exists at least in France a numerous class of authors, mostly composed 
of mathematicians, who consider mathematics as the science of combinations, having 
for points of departure certain conventions made with numbers, independent of 
reality in general and of the physical magnitudes in particular.* 

It is partly by way of protest against these superficial doctrines, against these 
philosophical paupers that I have occupied myself in analysing the fundamental 
notions of mathematics, and my design on this behalf has been to bring into view 
the truth that under the symbols and notions of mathematics there are notions rela- 
tively concrete. If geometry, mechanics, or the physical sciences had not existed 
there would have been no mathematics possible. As I have said elsewhere, a sym- 
bol is such only on condition of symbolising something ; otherwise it is nonsense. 
Numerical equality is only an abstraction symbolised. I had to show that which is 
concealed underneath the equivalence of masses, of forces, of vectors, etc. This I 
believe I have done, but I have not preoccupied myself with numerical equality it- 
self. That is a matter I have left entirely aside. 

On the subject of the réle played by equality, numerical or not, in mathematics, 
Mr. Russell has made a remark, which I must examine, because it tends to noth- 
ing less than to suppress the mathematical relativity. I have stated as a principle, 
that the relation of equality is fundamental and that the very existence of mathe- 
matics is bound up in the existence of that relation. Mr. Russell observes that 
there exists, or that there might exist, a branch of algebraic or numeric analysis 
having for its sole avail the relation of inequality. He adds that the relation of 
equality is itself a composite of the two relations ‘‘not less than” and ‘‘not more 
than,” that is to say, derived from inequality. He concludes that a mathematics 
can be formed without the use of the relation of equality. 

All these assertions are entirely correct, but they do not infringe upon my theory. 
I said, and I give again my own expressions, ‘‘mathematics would not exist, if we 
‘‘did not have the zotion of mathematical equality. All the functions (mathemat- 
ical relations) zzvolve this relation.” I did not say that every mathematical relation © 
necessarily comprises this relation. That would not be exact. What I persist in 
maintaining is that mathematics essentially supposes equality; in precise terms, 
that we cannot conceive of any mathematical relation without being constrained, as 


a preliminary, to conceive relation of equality. The reason which I invoke is the 


mathematical relativity. 
My opponent remarks with truth, that the relation of equality may be consid- 
ered as the negation of two relations of inequality of opposite senses,— this is pre- 


* Not all the mathematicians, however, partake of this opinion. Among others, Dr. Paul 
Du Bois-Reymond, in Germany, M. M. Sorel, Couturat, etc., in France. See especially on this 
subject the excellent remarks of M. Couturat in the first number of the new Revue de Metaphysique 
et de Morale, p. 79. - 
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cisely what I explained with detail in my paper upon ‘‘ Le sens de I'inégalité,""—but 
it ought to be added that inequality itself can also be considered as the negation of 
equality. At bottom, equality and inequality are two correlative notions logically 
equivalent to one another. It is as easy to dispense with the one as with the other, 
nor can we think of the one without thinking also of the other. The thought, or rather 
the cognition, of these two relations is unique, but it has two faces, two contraries, 
as Hegel said ; two contraries that mutually support and determine one another in 
the same manner and for the same reason that the idea of one half of an apple im- 
plies the idea of the other half, even though that other half may be swallowed and 
digested. 

‘ It appears to me, then, not rash at all to maintain that without the notion of 
equality there would be no mathematics, and this for exactly the same reason that 
the same would not exist without the notion of inequality. 

I must now excuse myself for having been so lengthy, but truly the occasion 
was a tempting one, for Mr. Russell presented his objections with such clearness 
and sincerity as to give me solid ground for some, perhaps indispensable, elucida- 
tions. 


GEORGE Mowret. 
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OUTLINES OF THE History oF Docma. By Dr. Adolf Harnack, Professor of Church 
History in the University at Berlin. Translated by Edwin Knox Mitchell, 
M. A., Professor of Greco-Roman and Eastern Church History in Hartford 
Theological Seminary. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1893. 

This is one of the most important books of the day, inasmuch as it represents 
the latest results of modern historic criticism in the field of Christian dogma. There 
was much need for such a book, written from the standpoint of impartial scholar- 
ship, to offset the ‘extravagancies of sectarians of every stripe who seek to measure 
all history by the false plummet of their own partisan interest. 

Strange to say, Dr. Harnack’s volume exactly reverses the pretensions and 
merits of most other works on religious history ; they profess to be impartial though 
they are really ex parte, while this, the spirit of which is in reality perfectly fair 
and judicial, is characterised by an obtrusive affectation of partisanship. This 
phenomenon is to be accounted for by the fact that its author belongs to a faculty 
of theology the members of which are obliged to promise at the outset to defend and 
teach the Lutheran religion. As the tenure of office is nominally dependent upon 
this profession, it is a natural consequence that the free conclusions of a serious and 
unbiassed Quellenforschung should be lavishly decked out with the tinsel chains of 
orthodox asseveration, as we see in the present case. 

The book is not meant to be a history of Christian doctrine in general, but of 
dogma alone. Dogma is understood in the sense of doctrines formally defined and 
promulgated by ecclesiastical authcrity, and its history is supposed to have com- 
menced with the Council of Nicza and to have closed with the Councils of Trent 
and the Vatican. In these two Councils ‘‘the Catholic Church has abandoned the 
original motive of dogmatic Christianity, and has placed a wholly new motive in its 
stead, retaining the mere semblance of the old”; while the evangelical churches 
“questioned the significance of the empirical church as regards the dogma, and 
above all they tried to put forward a formulation of the Christian religion which 
goes directly back to the ‘true understanding of the word of God.’ Thus in prin- 
ciple the ancient dogmatic conception of Christianity was set aside \p. 4).” 
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There is a degree of arbitrariness in the entire exclusion of the utterances of 
the Protestant synods and convocations, which suggests the suspicion that the his- 
tory of dogma in the churches of the Reformation is excluded because it is too deli- 
cate a subject to be handled with safety under the auspices of the state church of 
Germany. 

The History of Dogma now before us casts aside the distinction often made be- 
tween the special history of dogma and the general history of dogma, or rather aims 
to be a compendium of both. 

The primitive Judeo-Christian religious conceptions centered around the person- 
ality of Christ. ‘‘The Gospel is the good news of the reign of the Almighty and 
Holy God, the Father and Judge of the world and of each individual soul” (p. 15). 
Men are placed under the law of love to God and to one’s neighbor, which is to be 
attained by ‘‘self-denial and humility before God and a heartfelt trust in him.” 
The Old Testament was recognised as a primitive revelation, the New Testament 
books were not yet known, and a strong spiritual monotheism was maintained, there 
was a ‘‘consciousness of a direct and living fellowship with God through the gift of 
the Spirit,” and the end of the world was believed to be near at hand. 

In the congregations of the diaspora, and among the Gentile proselytes, this 
simple faith came in contact with the Graeco-Roman philosophies, and especially 
with the Platonised and Stoicised Mosaism of Philo. Therefore the Gentile Chris- 
tianity manifested two opposite tendencies from the beginning. Justin, Athenagoras, 
Minutius Felix, and the other apologists, carried on the Stoic-rationalistic side of 
the work of Philo, and the Gnostics its Platonic and religious side. The former 
were the more conservative, having no disposition to investigate the traditions of 
the Church or to explain their content. ‘‘The Gnostics sought in the Gospel a new 
religion, the apologists by means of the Gospel were confirmed in their religious moral 
sense” (p. 119). 

Irenzeus occupied an intermediate conciliatory position, thus becoming the 
father of the subsequent ecclesiastical Christianity ; and his syncretic work was per- 
fected in later generations, especially by Origen, whose system ‘‘ was intended to be 
strongly monistic,” and by Methodius, who led a reaction against the exaggeration 
of the Catholic gnosis. 

The naive naturalism of the early Christian communities was superseded by a 
gradual development of doctrine in correspondence with the contemporary Grzco- 
Roman philosophy of religion ; the pneumatic Christology triumphed over the adop- 
tion Christology and was succeeded by the Logos Christology. 

‘‘The four stages of the development of dogma (Apologists, early Catholic 
Fathers, Alexandrines, Methodius together with his followers) correspond to the 
progressive religious and philosophic development of paganism during that time: 
philosophical theory of morals, idea of salvation (theology and practice of mys- 
teries), Neo-Platonism, and reactionary syncretism” (p. 84). Thecrystallisation of 
the scattered Christian communities into a Christian Church began at Rome, and 
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the local profession of faith of the Roman Church, which had already been formu- 
lated prior to the year 140, was imposed upon the whole Church with such authority 
that it is to this day designated as the Apostles’ Creed. But the construction of a 
scientific theology was the work not of the Romans, but of the Greeks and the Egyp- 
tians. The naivetés and enthusiasms of the primitive Christians, and notably their 
eschatological interpretations, survived in Rome long after they had been discredited 
in the Orient. Jewish Christianity ceased at an early period to be a factor in Chris- 
tian thought, and was represented only by a few obscure outlying sects in the ex- 
treme East, whose succession has been preserved in Islam; which is fundamentally 
a Jewish-Christian system. 

The primitive naturalism, as opposed to the supernaturalism and metaphysicism 
of orthodox theologians, was perpetuated to a certain degree in the Syrian Church. 
After the deposition of Paul of Samosata, the metropolitan of Antioch, in 268, Lu- 
cian and his school still preserved his spirit, Arianism burst forth from his ashes, 
and even within the limits of Nicene orthodoxy Antioch furnished the most sober 
and critical theologians and exegetists (e. g., Diodorus of Tarsus, John Chrysostom, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia). 

In the ultra-philosophic gnosticising theology of Origen and his successors, espe- 
cially that of Gregory Thaumaturgus, the primitive Christian elements were reduced 
to a minimum, and a refined polytheism was introduced which threatened to engulf 
the whole Church ; a reaction took place under Peter of Alexandria and Methodius, 
and the victory of practical religious faith over speculative theology seemed to be 
sealed by the adoption of the Athanasian formula at the Council of Niczea, and its 
final recognition as an cecumenical dogma by the Roman State. Apollinaris of 
Laodicea and the Cappadocian theologians (Basil, the two Gregories, etc.) however 
succeeded in saving the Neo-Platonic theology and endeavored to reconcile the re- 
ligious and theological interests ; Rome, with its stubborn monotheism (modalism) 
and Antioch with its critical rationalism (adoptionist tendencies) being carried along 
quite unwillingly by the subtle Greek metaphysicians, whose nice distinctions and 
recondite interpretations they were unable to thoroughly understand or efficiently 
combat. 

. The Antiochian adoptionism burst out again in the Nestorian heresy, and in the 
contest against this the Roman modalism crystallised into Eutychianism, which sur- 
vived as Monophysitism after its final condemnation at Chalcedon, and lingered on 
in the form of Monergism and Monotheletism until the eighth century. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, which had appeared with Tertullian and Origen, 
in the form of a successive subordination, i. e., the Son subordinated to the Father 
and the Holy Spirit to the Son, took final shape in the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury as a result of the practical exigencies of the Arian controversy. The Holy 
Spirit had never received any special theological attention ; Niczea left its position 
still undecided, but when the Arians used the subordination of the Spirit as an argu- 
ment to prove that of the Son, the orthodox theologians, especially the syncretic 
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Cappadocian school, with their new Roman jealousy for the unity of the Godhead, 
and their equal zeal for the integrity of the old Alexandrian speculative orthodoxy, 
formulated a doctrine which would reconcile the two. 

The Logos and the Spirit had been more or less of the nature of Eons, and in 
the opposition between the world and Deity were sometimes credited to the former 
rather than the latter. But as the practical interest gained upon the speculative, it 
was found necessary, in order to avert polytheism and secure the Christian tradi- 
tions, to throw back these divine emanations into the irrefragable unity of the unique 

Godhead, a process which was only officially completed in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, when the Augustinian-Spanish F7/iogue addition to the Cyrillo-Jerusalemic 
| creed (hitherto called the Niczeno-Constantinopolitan), was gradually accepted by 
the Latin Christians generally, and at last by the Roman Church itself. The so- 
called Athanasian creed, which grew up in the eighth and ninth centuries, gives it 
its final theological form, in which the complete unity of the Godhead is perfectly 
assured. In the Orient, where the /7//ogwe and the Athanasian symbol have never 
won their way, there to this day prevails a tacit subordinationism which veers be- 
tween a speculative tritheism and the gnostic conception of a trine of adorable ons 
emanating from an attributeless, impersonal, actionless deity. 
Just as the moral interest had given place to the speculative in the second and 
* third centuries, so the cultic and mystical succeeded to the speculative in the fifth 
and sixth. Two streams of ‘‘mysteriosophy ” had come down from the earliest days 
of the Gentile Church, developing side by side, but in opposite directions, through- 
out the period of theological construction ; the Antiochian, already strongly marked 
in Ignatius, which attaches itself to the cultus and the hierarchy; and the Alexan- 
drian, which is bound up with spiritual discipline and monkhood. In the first, the 
layman is viewed as entirely passive ; while ‘‘the second desires to form virtuosos 
of religion” (p. 309). To the former, historic Christianity was all-important; the 
latter tended to dissolve the historic in the symbolic, and the personal and local in 
the cosmic. The outcome of the speculative theological development, was the 
recognition of deification as the object of religion and the very essence of redemp- 
tion. ‘‘Instead of a religion of pure reason and severest morality, such as the 
apologists had once represented Christianity to be, the latter became the religion of 
the most powerful consecrations, of the most mysterious media, and of a sensuous 
sanctity.” Already in the third and fourth centuries ‘‘the tendency toward the 
intervention of mechanically-atoning consecrations (sacraments) offended even vigor- 
ously thinking heathen” (p.-195). In the sixth century the ritual and sacramental 
elements came to the front as the centres of interest. The end having been already 
clearly established, it was now the means to the longed-for apotheosis which at- 
tracted theological attention ; and hence the great development of ritualism accom- 
panied with traditionalism. The pseudo-Dionysius developed the Catholic gnosis 
and brought together the Egyptian and Syrian mysticisms. John of Damascus 
summed up and systematised, but already in an artificial and formal way, the old 
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orthodoxy, and with it the new mystagogy. The Platonic interest, which during 
the construction epoch had triumphed over the Aristotelian and Old Stoic tenden- 
cies of the early theology, now gave place again to the latter, as the traditional and 
practical spirit came to the front; but Platonism had, since the third century, been 
so thoroughly welded with Christian doctrine, or, rather, had entered so deeply 
into the fundamental structure of theology, that it could never again be eliminated 
until the dogmatic system itself should be wholly disintegrated. 

New controversies arose on questions of cultus and discipline ; in the image 
controversy, the Roman bishop, supported by piety and living tradition, as well as 
the culture, art, and science of the day, triumphed over an iconoclasm which had 
its mainspring in the imperial politics. 

The practical spirit reached its culmination in Augustine, whose extraordinary 
genius summed up the preceding history of doctine and practice, and nourished the 


germs of all future developments. He represented the Cappadocian succession, 
through Ambrose and Victorinus, and was, therefore, Platonising; but the meta- 
physical interest was in him wholly subordinated to the religious, the cosmic to the 


personal, and the mystical to the legal. 

The Roman jurisprudence had given rise to a strong legalising tendency, which 
first became apparent in Tertullian, was perpetuated by Minutius, Lactantius, and 
Cyprian, and now wholly dominated the thought of Augustine, through whose in- 
fluence it was enabled to subject the orthodox theology, which had lost the brilliant 
constructiveness and vigorous independence that had characterised the Alexandrian 
and even the Cappadocian schools. The atonement wrought by the death of Christ 
the Bible as the law of God, the heinousness of sin, the fearful consequences of the 
fall, the view of God chiefly as the Supreme Judge, for the first time found a place 
in theology. He ‘‘separated nature and grace,” and ‘‘ discarded the intellectualism 
and optimism of antiquity ” (p. 336). He put guilty man on the one hand, and the 
living God on the other. Human responsibility threatened to disappear in the em- 
phasis of divine sovereignty. 

Augustine was the first great theologian to strongly anthropomorphise God and 
attribute to Him a personality analogous to our own; the first to consider man 
chiefly as a sinner ; the first to lay prime stress upon an inward experience of for- 
giveness as an important element in spiritual life. In these particulars, and in the 
formal recognition of the authority of the Scriptures, he was the forerunner of 
Evangelical Protestantism ; and yet withal he emphasised more than ever before 
the authority of the visible Church, identified with the kingdom of the Holy Spirit, 
brought out clearly the doctrine of purgatory, and not only approved the sacra- 
mental system, but developed its theology in its relation to sin and grace, and thus 
became the father of medizeval and modern Catholicism. He had to combat, on 
the one hand, the pietistic extreme represented by the Donatists, to whom fell the 
Montanist succession; and on the other, the Antiochian rationalism (Stoic and 
Aristotelian) which reappeared in the new field of morality under the name of Pe- 
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lagianism. Augustine, without questioning any of the accepted formulz, completely 
transformed theology, and introduced an entirely novel philosophy of religion. The 
old theology, in spite of its moribund condition, still had vitality enough to throw 
off some of the Augustinian extremes, and a semi-Pelagianism, in which the codpe- 
ration of the human will counted for something in the process of salvation, prevailed 
under the color of Augustinian phraseology. This modified Augustinianism not 
only came after a time into almost universal acceptance, but has never since ceased 
to exert a dominating influence in dogmatic Christianity, Catholic and Protestant. 

Pope Gregory the Great (590-604) mingled with it the whole miraculous appa- 
ratus of popular Catholicism, and ‘‘for nearly half a millennium he dominated 
without a rival the histery of dogma in the Occident.” He emphasised the death 
of Christ even more than did Augustine, and developed the doctrines of the mass, 
of angel and saint worship, of purgatory and of penance, introducing them securely 
into Catholic theology. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries there was a revival of adoptionism in Spain 
(Elipandus), and Scotus Erigena developed a mystic pantheism on Dionysian and 
Augustinian premises ; and the contest between the ecclesiastical semi-Pelagianism 
and pure Augustinianism was still waged among the Franconian theologians. But 
the general aspect of doctrine and practice remained unchanged until the pietistic 
movement which took place between the tenth and thirteenth centuries. Under the 
influence of the ‘‘Ecce Homo,” brought back from the Crusades, ‘‘the man Jesus 
came again to the front, and negative asceticism received a positive form anda 
new, fixed aim. The chords of Christic-mysticism which Augustine had struck only 
with uncertainty, grew into a rapturous melody. By the side of the sacramental 
Christ stepped—penance formed the medium—the image of the historical Christ 
sublime in his humility, innocent, suffering punishment, life in death” (p. 409). 
St. Bernard was the great apostle of the new piety, and in him, more than in any 
preceding theologian love, is the essence of Christianity. ‘‘ Like Origen, Bernard also 
taught that it was necessary to rise from the Christ in the flesh to the Christ xara 
mvevpa, that the historical is a step. This trait has clung to all mysticism since his 
time; mysticism has learned from Bernard, whom men reverenced as a prophet and 
apostle, the Christ-contemplation ; but at the same time it has adopted his panthe- 
istic trend. The excedere et cum Christo esse means, that in the arms of the Bride- 
groom the soul ceases to be an individual self. But where the soul is merged in the 
Divinity, the Divinity is dissolved into the All-in-One” (p. 411). 

The Bernardine piety, together with the Roman juristic habit of thought, ruled 
the medizval Church and gave rise to its startling contrasts. The scholasticism and 
mysticism which flourished so prolifically after Bernard's time, both had their root 
in piety. 

‘The Medizval revival of science brought about ‘‘(1) A deeper insight into the 
Neo-Platonic-Augustinian principles of theology as a whole; (2) A higher virtuosity 
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in the art of dialectic analysis and rational demonstration ; (3) An increasing occu- 
pation with the Church fathers and the ancient philosophers” (p. 418). 

Abelard gave the initiative to this advance movement. Bernard and the pietists 
could not understand him, and opposed him with all their power, and yet his Aris- 
totelianised Neo-Platonism ‘‘laid the foundation for the classical expression of 
medizval conservative theology"’ (p. 420). The death of Christ was an act of love 
to inflame our cold hearts, and Christ’s merit was the ‘‘ fullness of the love of God 
dwelling in him.” 

Anselm, on the contrary, developed Augustinianism still further in the direc- 
tion of modern Protestant soteriology, laying renewed emphasis upon the guilt of 
sin, the necessity of vicarious atonement, and the ‘‘ merits" of Christ. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, ‘‘the Bernardine piety of immers- 
ing one’s self entirely in the sufferings of Christ, was developed by St. Francis; into 
a piety of the imitation of Christ in ‘humilitate, caritate, obedientia.’"’ Francis 
‘held before men an inexhaustibly rich and high ideal of Christianity, capable of 
the most widely different individual phases, and breaking its way through, because 
first in it did Catholic piety receive its classical expression " (p. 434). 

The religious awakening brought about by the mendicant orders was charac- 
terised by a special consideration given to the laity, and a popularisation of the 
most exalted spiritual ideas. It was dominated by mysticism, which ‘‘ is a conscious, 
reflecting Catholic piety” (p. 437). It taught that religion is life and love, and 
urged an ‘‘entire immersing in love” (p. 439), whose end was substantial union 
with God, the ‘‘Abysmal Substance,” the ‘‘ Peaceful Passivity,” etc. 

The Thomistic mysticism taught men to rise to God through knowledge, the 
Scotistic through the will. The German mysticism, especially, manifested itself as 
active brotherly love. ; 

Concurrently with the pietistic movement, and parallel to the development of 
scholasticism and mysticism, there went on a continual consolidation and strength- 
ening of ecclesiastical organisation, and of the power of the Papacy, first developed 
within dogmatics by St. Thomas Aquinas, but principally indebted to jurisprudence 
rather than theology. The shocks which it received in the Great Schism of the 
West had, at the end of the fifteenth century, been largely recovered from. 

St. Thomas marked another step in the series of syncretic labors in which stand 
the great names of Origen, Methodiis, Dionysius, the Cappadocians, and St. Augus- 
tine. His contribution was the reconciliation of Augustine and Aristotle. Scotism 
was still more Aristotelian, and through its means causality took the place of imma- 
nence in the conception of God and the world. Under the Aristotelian influence, the 
Roman moralism was reinstated at the expense of Augustinianism, and still holds 
sway, especially in the Society of Jesus. In the sixteenth century there set in a 
powerful Augustinian reaction in favor of Plato. 

Although St. Thomas completed the separation of God from the world, his con- 
ception of Deity still contained pantheistic elements; but the Scotists separated 
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God sharply from creatures. The Thomists had a modalistic tendency, while the 
Scotistic school kept the Persons sharply separated, tending to polytheism, or sub- 
ordinationism. The Thomists insisted upon predestination and necessity ; the Scotists 
upon free-will and arbitrariness. 


The doctrine of the sacraments was carried furthest in the physico-magical 


direction by the opponents of Berengarius and the Bernardine-Franciscan mystics ; 
it was modified by their immediate successors, still further so by the Thomists, and 
with the Scotists evaporated into a purely arbitrary association of the sacramental 
rite and the action of divine grace. 

The pure Augustinian doctrine of sin and grace was finally set aside by the suc- 
cessive labors of Halesius, Aquinas, and Scotus. 

Nominalism represented a wearying of the mind, a despair of rationally prov- 
ing or justifying the revealed doctrine, and, resolving everything into the arbitrary 
will of God, which could only be known through revelation, came to the conviction 
of the irrationality of the revealed doctrine, and ‘‘ gave out the watchword that one 
must blindly submit to the authority of the Church”’ (p. 503). 

This favored curialism, whose pretensions were the real aggravation of the 
Reformation period. Curialism is the system which elevates the Roman Curia to 
the chief place in religion, looks upon the usages of the Roman Church as having a 
divine sanction, teaches that the fides implicita (blind submission to the authority of 
the Church) will secure blessedness, and subordinates the dogmatic interest to the 
' religio-political, so as to approve of the ecclesiastical politics which lays first stress 
upon the maintenance and advancement of the power of the Church rather than the 
exact interpretation of dogmatic symbols. 

The anti-curialism and revived Augustinianism of the sixteenth century worked 
together to bring about the overthrow of the ecclesiastical system which nominalism 
had already emptied and undermined. 

The outcome of this crisis was three-fold : (1) Tridentine Catholicism, domi- 
nated by curialism, but insisting upon a quasi-Augustinianism and having large 
Franciscan and humanistic elements ; (2) Socinianism, critical and Pelagian, repre- 
senting nominalism and humanism ; and (3) Evangelical Protestantism, which in 
principle set aside the organisation of the Church and its infallible doctrinal tradi- 
tions and canon of Scripture, in favor of the Augustinian legalistic individualism. 

Catholicism has since undergone a further development by the strengthening of 
curialism, which has reached its culmination in the Vatican Council, and by the cast- 
ing off of Augustinianism in successive steps represented by the repudiation of the 
articles of Bajus (1567), the acquittal of the Jesuit Molina (1607), and the condemna- 
tion of the Jansenists (1706, 1713). 

Socinianism was divided from the outset into three groups. The first was Pla- 
tonising, allying itself ‘‘ with the pantheistic mysticism and the new creation of the 
Renaissance” (p. 530). Among its representatives were Schwenkfeld, V. Weigel, 
Bruno, and especially Sebastian Franck and Theobald Thamer. 
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The second was apocalyptic, chiliastic, and anabaptist, opposing to political 
and sacramental Catholicism ‘‘a new social-political world and church system” (p. 
531). To this group the separated Minorites and Waldensians belonged. 

In the third the humanistic spirit prevailed. Michael Servetus was its typical 
representative and modern Unitarianism and the Aufkldrungsphilosophie its progeny. 

Protestantism almost immediately returned in practice to Biblicism, sacramen- 
talism, and dogmatism, exaggerating the first, introducing new absurdities into the 
second, ‘‘and making the dogmatico-rational scheme which the Greeks, Augustine, 
and the scholastics created, for the first time wholly irrational” (p. 561). 

‘‘The very man who freed the Gospel of Jesus Christ from ecclesiasticism and 
moralism strengthened the force of the latter under the forms of the old Catholic 
theology, yes, he gave to these forms, which for centuries had lain dormant, once 
again a value and a meaning. He was the restorer of the old dogmas and he gave 
them back to faith. One must credit it to him that these formulas are even until 
to-day a living power in the faith of Protestantism, while in the Catholic churches 
they are a dead weight. Luther turned his contemporaries aside from the path of 
the humanistic Franciscan and political Christianity and compelled them to interest 
themselves in that which was most foreign to them—the Gospel and the old theol- 
ogy” (pp. 542-543). 

Dr. Harnack saves his own Protestantism by professing his adhesion to ‘‘ Lu- 
ther’s Christianity,” (as distinguished from the theological traditions maintained or 
resuscitated by Luther,) by which he means ‘‘living faith in the living God who 
has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ and laid bare his heart—nothing else. Objec- 
tively it is Jesus Christ, subjectively it is faith; its band, however, is the gracious 
God, and therefore the forgiveness of sin which includes sonship and blessedness ” 
(p. 546). All the scholasticism, dogmatism, and sacramentalism which Protestant- 
ism retains, Dr. Harnack considers a survival of Catholic elements. 

Most thinking men will not partake of the Augustinian and ‘‘ Evangelical” 
sympathies strongly and openly expressed by him in many places throughout his 
book ; and it is more than questionable whether the Harnack of the closet is in ac- 
cord with the Harnack of the rostrum. 

Augustinian as distinguished from pre-Augustinian Christianity, was a retrogres- 
sion in so far as it degraded man by its emphasis of guilt and the fall ; degraded God 
by its humanisation of Him ; and degraded both by its unconditional predestinarian- 
ism, and its substitution of a legal and extrinsic atonement for a process of real in- 
terior development. 

The independent scientific theology of the Alexandrian school represented the 
greatest philosophic freedom and the profoundest speculative insight which can be 
credited to any school of Christian theologians in any period ; and it arrived at a 
system which was morally and metaphysically, if not physically, monistic, as op- 
posed to the naive dualism of the apologists, the speculative, moral, and physical 
dualism of the heretical gnostics, and the practical, moral, and metaphysical dualism 
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of the Augustinians ; a system to which we are indebted for whatever is best in 
Augustine and Aquinas, and which, whatever may have been its errors, was in such 
fundamental correspondence with the facts of nature and of man that its formulz 
are to-day found to be the most suitable embodiment of the religion of science. 

If we find the philosophic insight of the Alexandrians too much alloyed with an 
unacceptable mysticism, it is not to Augustinianism, which dissolves philosophy in 
a far less noble if less thaumaturgic mysticism, that we should turn, but rather to 
the sober criticism of the Antiochian school. But the nominalism in which the 
latter abuts has consequences more fantastic than even the mysteriosophy of Neo- 
Platonism. 

It is to be regretted that.so important a work should not have been edited with 
more care. Not only are there instances of untranslated references, mistranslations, 
and flagrant Teutonisms, but occasionally proper names and titles of books which 
have an accepted English form are allowed to remain in one that is wholly strange 
to the English reader. Another defect is the absence of an index or of chronological 
notes. As the arrangement of the matter is necessarily far from being chronologi- 
cal it is not easy to find passages sought for. But in spite of these superficial im- 
perfections, the scholarly portion of the American public cannot be too grateful to 


Professor Mitchell for placing before it this invaluable and almost epoch-making 
MERWIN-MakrIE SNELL. 


work, 


Darwin AND HEGEL. With Other Philosophical Studies. By David G. Ritchie, 
M. A. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1893. 

"The reader of the philosophical periodicals is already well acquainted with the 
essays of Mr. Ritchie here collected. Nine in number, they appeared in Afind, 7he 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, The Philosophical Review, etc. Their titles 
are: ‘‘ Origin and Validity” ; ‘‘ Darwin and Hegel’’; ‘‘ What is Reality ?”; ‘‘On 
Plato’s Pheedo”’ ; ‘‘ What are Economic Laws?” ; ‘‘ Locke’s Theory of Property’ ; 
‘Contributions to the History of the Social Contract Theory”; ‘‘ On the Concep- 
tion of Sovereignty” ; and ‘‘The Rights of Minorities.” Though apparently iso- 
lated discussions of philosophical and other topics, selected at random, they are yet 
_ presented under a common point of view and form a coherent set of illustrations of 
Mr. Ritchie's philosophy, which subsequently, perhaps, will be more fully devel- 
oped. The title of the book is that of the second essay, ‘‘ Darwin and Hegel ” ; 
because this antithesis best emphasises Mr. Ritchie’s point of view—an attempted 
reconciliation of the idealist principles of Hegel, as based on Kantian criticism, and 
the evolutionary theory of Darwin, as it is now generally expressed in the so-called 
‘* historical " method of studying ideas and institutions. This point of view is well 
sketched in the opening essay ‘‘ Origin and Validity,” where Mr. Ritchie analyses 
the contents of knowledge, places the true emphasis on the Kantian doctrine of the 
a priori, defines the limits of metaphysics, and shows us the important difference 
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which exists between an historical and a philosophical analysis of ideas and insti- 
tutions. 

This last distinction is the key-note of the book. We have not solved the 
problem of a thing or an idea when we have shown how it has come about (i. e., 
disclosed its origin, its material cause, Aristotle's é& ov). There still remains the im- 
portant task of critically studying and testing its validity, its function, aim, or pur- 
pose (réAuc), the complete state as i¢ now exists, which is the task of philosophy or 
of metaphysics (in its good sense). Metaphysics, or the study of the conditions which 
make knowledge, conduct, and nature possible, cannot be dispensed with. The 
recognition of this is Kant’s immortal merit. Without the so-called a priori elements 
of cognition, science is impossible ; and what is called @ priori in the theory of 
knowledge has its formal correspondents in the ‘‘ ideals” of logic, ethics, and zs- 
thetics. In the theory of knowledge, the elements which are not dependent upon 
sense-experience for their validity are usually termed ‘‘categories,” and are such as 
‘‘identity,” ‘‘cause,” ‘‘time,” ‘ space,” and so forth. These notions are not intui- 
tive, not innate, not mystical ; they are not without a psychological history ; neither 
are they limited in number ; but—and this is the point of importance—without them, 
knowledge, conduct, nature, are impossible, and ¢his ts what is meant by a priori. 

Philosophies all now tend to recognise this distinction of the @ priori, properly 
understood, from the sensational element. Only within this domain, when once 
established, as an instance from Mr. Ritchie’s own realm of ideas well illustrates, 
there is much room for differences that wholly outweigh the agreements of the indi- 
vidual philosophies in the acceptance of the distinction. Take, for instance, Mr. 
Ritchie's category of ‘‘ self-consciousness."". Following Professor Green Mr. Ritchie 
says, that to make knowledge possible there must be ‘‘a comparing and distinguish- 
ing Self.’ It matters not that this Self has a psychological history ; to render it 
a priori it is sufficient that it is a necessary presupposition of knowledge. But since 
time ‘‘ though relatively a form, may also be a content of knowledge, this self must 
be independent of time ; I know I am a series of experiences in time, therefore in 
some way I am not in time—but an eternal (that is, timeless) self-consciousness.” 
Further, ‘‘ that there is an eternal self-consciousness we are logically compelled to 

believe, and that it is in some way present in our individual selves ; but in what way 
is a matter of speculation.” Again, ‘‘and it is still quite competent, to any one who 
accepts the main result of the critical’ examination of knowledge, to maintain that 
this latter problem is altogether insoluble; although it is a problem which we can- 
not leave alone because we are met by it at every step in our ordinary experience.” 
Call time, space, substance, cause, what we will, all must agree that these no- 
tions or categories are abstractions of fundamental features of existence ; they ex- 
press the connexions, the interdependences of existence. Ifa thing exists, it must 
partake of the nature of existence. It must be in some way connected with the uni- 
verse or with reality, so that it can affect it; and it can only affect it through the 
means, connexions, or activities which we have formulated as time, space, cause, 
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motion, and so forth. Consequently, anything which is beyond, above, without, or 
independent of, the criteria of existence, cannot exist ; as must certainly be the case 
with Mr. Ritchie’s idea of Self, if it is independent of everything. To say that 
‘* Self” is a presupposition of knowledge is no more true than to say that the worla 
is a presupposition of knowledge, and that (by the same process of reasoning) this 
also is independent of time, etc., etc., that is, of itself. But this may not be the 
Idealist'’s view. At any rate the psychological analysis of the soul can teach us one 
thing : that the notion of Self is a very complex notion, and that if we place it on 
the same level with ‘‘cause,”’ ‘‘ time,” and so forth, we shall be able to derive from 
it whatever we want. The idea, as a ‘‘category,” seems to be an anthropomorphic 
expression for the psychical aspect of the universe, which if it is, could be stated in 
a much simpler way than the followers of Professor Green state it. 

In Mr. Ritchie’s hands, however, the idea of ‘‘ Self” serves a good purpose. It 
bridges over the chasm between elemental feelings (o7v‘giz) and the present, devel- 
oped state of human self-consciousness, which now exhibits itself as a fact whose 
validity must be analysed. It is only from the latter, elevated point of view that 
knowledge is possible, and that the universe can be judged ; that is, from the point 
of view of the thing as it is or can be, not as it was. Thus, also, are we led to ethics 
and its related sciences. For this eternal, independent Self, as it is never completely 
realised in any one of us, always remains the ideal which perpetually urges us on- 
ward. 

These distinctions of the formal and historical character of ideas and institu- 
tions are well worked out in the succeeding essays, as practically applied to the no- 
tions of the state and society. In conformity with the fundamental distinction of 

_his work, Mr. Ritchie calls his philosophy ‘‘ idealist evolutionism.” 

The essays are written in excellent style, and though they are more like chats 
on philosophical subjects, which make us cherish the hope of a subsequent, more 
systematic treatment, they yet constitute a real and interesting elucidation of the 
theory of idealistic monism. Mr. Ritchie need have no fear about the ‘‘ infliction ” 
of his big treatise” on the public. [Kpk. 


Diz TrojxBuRGEN Norpevropa’s. Ihr Zusammenhang mit der indogermanischen 
Trojasage von der entfiihrten und gefangenen Sonnenfrau (Syrith, Brunhild, 
Ariadne, Helena), den Trojaspielen, Schwert- und Labyrinthténzen. Zur 
Feier ihrer Lenzbefreiung. Nebst einem Vorwort iiber den deutschen Ge- 
lehrtendiinkel. By.Dr. Ernst Krause (Carus Sterne). Glogau: Carl Flem- 
ming. 1893. Pp. 300. 

In The Monist for July, 1891, a review appeared of the predecessor of this work, 
which was entitled 7uisko/and. In this book Dr. Krause sought to prove that the 
legend of Troy originated in an old Indo-Germanic race-saga, which was best 
and most faithfully preserved in its northern forms, and not in its perverted but 
more famous classical versions. The theories of the author met with much opposi- 
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tion in linguistic and classical circles, and Dr. Krause felt it incumbent on him to 
present a supplementary defence, or rather corroboration, of his position. The re- 
sult is the present series of researches on a class of prehistorical names and myths 
hitherto much neglected—the Troy-towns and labyrinths, Troy-games, and sword 
and labyrinth dances (e. g. Morris dances) of the Indo-Germanic races. 

Dr. Krause writes eminently readable books ; his style is always pleasant and 
his conclusions carefully put. He unites with industry great ingeniousness, and 
possessing an extraordinary command of the literature and history of his subjects, 
is wonderfully successful in the accumulating and digesting of pertinent material. 
We could only wish that in the great mass of matter which he thus marshals there 
were more methodical arrangement, that the reader might see at once the point at 
which he aims, and enjoy the full advantage of the wealth of argument which he 
adduces. The book is, according to the tradition of German book-making, not in- 
dexed ; in the contents only the titles of the chapters are mentioned, and the sole 
clue to the subjects discussed is the analytical headings at the tops of the pages. 
But these defects are in some measure compensated for by a rare picturesqueness 
and gracefulness of diction, the charm of which no one can escape, and which will 
sustain all in their progress through this wonderful labyrinth of facts. It remains to 


be said that there is much delightful polemic in this book, which will be manna to 


scholars who, like Dr. Krause, have felt the stings of academic contumely. 
But now to the work. And, first, to the facts which have suggested Dr. Krause’s 


explanation. 


* * 


It frequently happens in history that one eminent name gathers to itself all the 
great and characteristic features of its age. And this is true not only of persons, 
but also of places. Venetians are found in many parts of the ancient world, but 
Venice alone is the historical heir of the name. The same is true of Rome; but 
more especially is it true of Troy. Nearly all the European nations claim to be 
descendants of the Trojans; as the name of a place it is universal in Europe, and 
innumerable are the legends connected with it. 

But in addition to the prevalency of the name as the designation of a city an- 
other fact is remarkable. ‘‘Troy-town,” (Scandinavian, 77ojian, Trojeborg, Tro- 
jenborg, Tréborg; Welsh, Caer Droida) is a term employed since time immemorial 
in northern Europe to designate certain curious labyrinths of paths, formed by cir- 
cular rows of stones, or labyrinths of circular furrows cut in grassy places. These 
Troytowns are found, designated by this name, in England, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Finland, the most famous being the stone Troytown at Wisby in Goth- 
land, which is about eighteen metres in diameter. They are found in great numbers 
in the coast-lands of Russia, where, for reasons which will hereafter appear, they 
are called Babylons. Symbols of them, in the shape of concentric circles, are 
sculptured on the sand-stone rocks of parts of England, and are referred to in the 
Druid Songs. And on the coins of Knossos, of Crete, and of other Mediterranean 
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nations, labyrinthine mazes, strongly resembling the Troytown of Wisby, are en- 
graved. Quite independently, also, similar tracings are found in the books and 
manuscripts of the medizval Northern Christian nations ; while the outlines of these 
Troytown labyrinths form the patterns of the mosaic floors of many medizval ca- 
thedrals. 

With all these labyrinthine structures, plans, and tracings, or Troytowns, cer- 
tain ceremonial or festal practices, especially dances, performed or celebrated in 
the spring, are connected ; and with these ceremonies are associated certain legends 
and myths, which have a common basis. 

Let us first consider the etymology of the word ‘‘Troy.” According to Dr. 
Krause the term is unquestionably of Germanic origin. In Swedish, 7voy, or Traeg- 
gia, denotes a stronghold ; ¢~ygger, secure and proof against attack; 7vojin and 
Trojenborg, a strongly fortified citadel; Zvoija and harnisk troja, an iron breast- 
plate; and ¢réja a kind of jerkin. Also in Old German and Danish this second 
meaning is common: here various forms of ¢rue and 7yoy denote doublets. And, 
finally, in Old German forms a third meaning, that of dancing, is found. These three 
meanings are all probably derived from a common root denoting to circumvallate, to 
enclose, to circle about—the root ¢vo, ¢roi, tru; a conclusion which is suggested by 
the shape and use of the Troytowns. But they may also all be derived from some 
old word, still preserved in the Sanskrit diruwa, denoting what is secure, reliable, 
and durable. In collateral meanings, they approach the sense of ‘‘ to exorcise,” 
‘to bewitch.” 

The sagas which are connected with these labyrinths and their associate cus- 
toms, all refer, in some way, to the liberation of a maiden of divine birth from the 
Troytown or labyrinth. The maiden is the sun-goddess ; the labyrinth is the win- 
ter; the liberation, the reappearance of the sun in the springtime after its long 
captivity. This, it will be seen, is a distinctively Northern idea. 

The best known of the Northern legends embodying this fact is the story of the 
Smithking of the older, or prose, Edda. The Smithking goes to the Ases and prom- 
ises to build for them a strong castle in which they will be protected against all at- 
tacks if they will give him as his reward the goddess Freyja, with the sun and moon. 
The Ases accept the offer, but make the condition that the Smith shall build the 
castle in a single winter, while if he fail but by one day he shall be deprived of his 
reward. By a deceitful strategy, on the last winter day, the Ases render it impos- 
sible for the Smith to complete his work. The Smith falls into a tremendous rage, 
is recognised by this exhibition of anger as one of the giants of the mountain, and 
is slain forthwith by his hereditary enemy, the god Thor, who, it happens, has been 
long away, but is sent for by the Ases. 

In the corresponding legends of India it is also a builder or smith who keeps 
imprisoned the maiden ; he, too, is the constructor of the stronghold, palace, or 
labyrinthine trap in which the sun-goddess is kept. Thus, in the Indian tale Rama- 
yana, Varuna, or rather Tvaschtar (who is none other than Varuna himself) builds 
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a large, strongly fortified palace with hundreds of rooms, for the imprisonment of the 
sun-goddess Surya. 

In Southern Europe Dedalus builds the Cretan labyrinth ; Hephzstus that on 
the island Lemnos; and Valand or Véldr that in the North. With the Icelandic 
saga of Wieland, or Valand, the labyrinths, which were there called Wieland's 
houses, are distinctly associated. In this saga, to win a princess's hand, a wild ani- 
mal is caught in a trap (the labyrinth) by Egeas. But Egeas is identical both with 
Wieland, or Valand, and with the Greek Aegeus, (father of Theseus, the rescuer of 
Ariadne from the Cretan labyrinth,) who was also called Phalantos (=Valand). 

If we observe the sun, as after the longest day in the year it begins daily to de- 
scribe a deeper arc in the heavens, its path will appear to us as a labyrinthine line that 
ever leads it nearer to the prison in which in the far North it is hidden for several 
months. The giant Evening Red, or Tjugari, now holds her* in his nets; and in 
the spring she is again let out of the labyrinth by the same winding paths. But as 
the moon and the other stars describe similar paths, the idea easily suggests itself 
that the entire world-structure is such a labyrinth built by a crafty smith or master 
builder, who can trap at will the sun in his mazes, and may possess her when he 
will, leaving the world in wintry sleep. Plainly such a conception could only have 
had its origin in the North. 

From the names which the Smithking, or builder, has, in the different forms of 
the Northern saga (for example, Vind and Vedr), it is conclusive that the builder or 
smith is a personification of winter, and that we are confronted in these tales with a 
myth of the seasons. Thor is the god of summer. He slays the winter-giant, or 
smith, and wrests from him his prize, Freyja; and the rescue is celebrated in all 
Northern Europe, as it was in the South, by games and practices in which this idea 


was, more or less, the central motive. The smith-story, in fact, is actually identical 


with the old Roman festival of Mamurius Veturius—‘‘the old smith ”—although 
the basis of the practice was here forgotten. The Grecian story of the building of 
the walls of Troy by Poseidon and the cheating of the latter of his promised reward, 
Hesione, the daughter of the king, is also a blundering reproduction of the old Aryan 
northern saga. 

In the legend of Siegfried and Brunhilde, and in its offshoot, Dornréschen, we 
also have a season myth. But this myth is not so distinct as the legend of Iduna 
and Thiassi, in which we have a complete parallel of the Freyja saga. Saxo Gram- 
maticus tells a Danish story of a virtuous and wonderfully beautiful princess Syrith, 
whose father had promised her to whomsoever she should condescend to bestow a 
glance upon. She was abducted by a giant who took her to the mountains, where 
afterwards Othar rescued her, on whom she ‘‘condescended to look.” Here Othar 
is Odhr, and Syrith is Freyja or Syr. From the variant forms of this myth which 


* The old Aryans, unlike the classical nations, did not conceive the sun as a male deity and 
the moon as a female one, but vice versa. 
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at times approach the Dornréschen and Brunhilde legends, it appears that we must 
replace the old interpretation of these legends, in which the sun-god kisses and 
awakens Nature, by a new one, in which the summer-god kisses or liberates the sun. 
Thus Dornréschen is the sun not Nature, and Thor the summer-god, not sun-god, 
who liberates her in the spring from the power of the winter-giant or winter-builder. 
Etymologically, also, Syr, or Syrith, is connected with the Indo-Germanic names 
for the sun. 

Continuing, Dr. Krause shows that many of these myths are found in even a 
simpler form than the Teutonic in the Slavic and Lithuanian races, these being 
much nearer the simpler stage of national childhood than their more civilised broth- 
ers. This is essentially the case with the legend of the maiden that is stolen and 
put in a tower by a grim old man, and afterwards freed by a youth with a magic 
horse that flies unhindered over mountains and seas. In most of these cases the 
youth slays the dragon, and is carried by his horse over nine winding walls. These 
winding walls are significant. They are connected with the nine winding walls of 
the legendary tales of Babylon (whence the Russian name), and with the spiral fur- 
rows of the worm-hill of the English story of the Worm of Lambton, which were 
supposed to have been made by the coils of the dragon, as he lay about his charge. 
In all these stories of the abduction and liberation of the sun-maiden there is either 
a stronghold or a dragon, and, as we see, in both there is the idea of the labyrinth 
or trap, 

Coming to the classical South, we also have, in the Medea and Ariadne legends, 
princesses with heroes who slay dragons and monsters. In both cases we also un - 
doubtedly have a season myth, though in less primitive aform. Always, the sun- 
goddesses are left by the sun-heroes. Jason forsakes Medea, Theseus forsakes Ari- 
adne, as Siegfried did Brunhilde, and Othar, Syrith. The reason of this is evident. 
The sun must belong alternately to the summer and the winter. Each conqueror 
can keep the goddess but for a while. Each in turn must surrender her to another : 
Jason to Eageas, Theseus to Dionysos, and Siegfried to King Gunther. This is 


also the’significance of the myth of Perseus and Andromeda. 


* * 


The deliverance of the sun-goddess from the power of the winter-god was cele- 
brated among all Indo-Germanic nations by dances and games, such as the Easter 
games. Now, all these games partake of a martial character; they are indicative 
of struggle. And the scenes of these games are the worm-hills, the Troy-towns, the 
labyrinths, the miniature, many-walled strongholds. 

Tacitus speaks of the weapon-dances of the Germanic nations. In fact, there 
are many records of the sword-dances of the old Germans, survivals of which exist 
to-day. All symbolise the expulsion of winter by force, and the greeting of spring. 
In the English morris-dances Robin Hood rescues Maid Marian from the power of 
the demon of winter. In some of the English May-games, even the dragon and 
his conqueror appear (Snap-dragon). 
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But most interesting is the history of the Troy-games and Salian dances of an- 
cient Rome. Virgil, under the influence of the Czsars, makes /Eneas, the mythi- 
cal forefather of the imperial rulers, the founder of the Troy games. Eneas is 
said to have founded a temple to his mother, Venus, in Latium, where the Castra 
Trojana were located, and to have dedicated these games to her. Venus here bore 
the name of Frutis, which, with Olaf Rudbeck, Dr. Krause connects with Fru Disa 
or Freyja. This Troy game, /udéus vel ludicrum troje, which the Julian tribe sup- 
ported in remembrance of their noble origin, was found to be an exact counterpart, 
almost, of an ancient religious dance, labyrinthine in character, of the original in- 
habitants of the land, which had degenerated into a child’s game, but bore the same 
name as the other. Subsequently, research revealed that the Troy games were 
only artificially connected with the story of the Homeric Troy ; that the name and 
game were Old-Italian and could be traced back to the weapon-dances of the Salian 
priests held as a greeting of spring. This dance was a labyrinthine dance. But 
more remarkable still is the fact that the Salii were smith-priests, or priests of a 
smith or builder religion, which only afterwards became the cult of Zeus and Apollo. 
Moreover, in the Latin words expressive of the movements of the dance, namely, in 
antroare and redantruare, the root ¢vo is found, which is also the root of the north- 
ern words, and signifies to turn, or turn about. The conclusion is thus plain, that 
this Troy dance, or dance Troa, was a labyrinthine dance, danced, since time im- 
memorial, by all nations from the shores of the northern oceans to those of the 
Mediterranean Sea, in celebration of the deliverance of the sun-goddess from the 
labyrinth of the winter-god. 

The whole myth has its plainest form, not in Troy, but in Crete, whose inhabi- 
tants unquestionably migrated from the North.. The labyrinthine dance of Crete 
was admittedly in honor of the sun. Ariadne, the imprisoned maiden of the Cretan 
labyrinth, is the shining goddess. Of the origin of the Cretan dance which was 
called Geranos, or the dance of the storks, there are many variations. According to 
Plutarch, the dance originated with Theseus and is connected with the cult of Ve- 
nus, as was the Troy dance of the Romans. Theseus is said to have forsaken 
Ariadne on Naxos, which agrees with the separations of Othar and Syrith, Siegfried 
and Brunhilde, Jason and Medea. According to other stories, Athene appears as a 
mediatrix and persuades Theseus to give up Ariadne again to Dionysos. Here 
again is the conflict of summer and winter for the goddess of the sun. As a matter 
of fact, Athene was herself originally Ariadne, the sun-maiden to be liberated, and 
she appears on all statues as the protectress of Theseus whilst he slays the Mino- 
taur, who is none other than Dionysos. According to old versions, also, Athene is 
said to have first instituted the weapon-dances. She was also the goddess of horses 
(A. Hippia) and well corresponds with Frutis or Venus Equestrius, to whom AEneas 
or Ascanias is said to have dedicated the Troy game. But Ariadne stepped into 
her place, and the labyrinthine dance was accredited to her. 

Again, according to the still older version of Homer, this dance, as it was por- 
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trayed on Achilles’s shield, was invented by Dadzlus, the constructor of the laby- 
rinth. Besides, this version is in fuller accord with the Germanic and Icelandic 
saga, according to which the labyrinths are called Wieland’s houses. As a matter 
of fact, the agreement in point ot detail of the German Wieland and Wittich sagas 
with the Grecian Dadzlus and Theseus legends is startling. 

But it is the belief of historians that the labyrinth, as such, never existed, but 
was originally a labyrinthine dancing-plat, where dances were performed in cele- 
bration of the events on which the myth was founded, the myth afterwards assum- 
ing its historical form. Evidence of this is the fact that the coins of Knossos in 
Crete bear the impression of a Troytown that is almost an exact reproduction of 
the Scandinavian Troytowns, which were notably dancing-plats. Again, the legends 
of the island Delos, on which Theseus is first, said to have performed the Geranos- 
dance, are associated with legends that almost exactly correspond with the legends 
of Gothland. But the features of the Delos legends have a foreign and strange 
coloring, while the. sagas of Gothland are natural and consistent. In Gothland 
there still exist four stone labyrinths called Troytowns, in which labyrinthine 


_ dances were very probably performed in honor of the springtime return of the sum- 


mer-god of thunder, and of the liberation of the sun-goddess. Whether such stone 
labyrinths existed in Delos is not known, although it is possible that the ¢ropai He- 
“ivio of Homer were such. 

Subsequently, as with other religious ceremonies, not excepting even the Chris- 
tian sacraments, these dances were transformed into species of magic conjurations 
for the control of the weather, a fact which explains the appearance of the laby- 
rinthine Troytowns on island coasts which were uninhabited ; the theory being that 
they were erected here by becalmed sailors, for conjuration of the weather. 


* * 


The classical legend of Troy has two forms. The oldest is that of the pledging 
of Hesione to the builder of the stronghold and her deliverance from the power of 
a monster by Heracles. This agrees with the Edda myth of the pledging and de- 
liverance of Freyja from the Smithking. But even in its late Homeric form, of the 
captivity of Helen in Troy, the same features are discernible; Helen’s very name 
betraying her as the sun-goddess, from Helios, the sun. In the Iliad form, the 
true features of the Northern legend are lost ; even the Bulgarian St. George’s myth 
has better preserved the ancient features. It is also assumable that the very name 
of Troy in Homer is derived from the ancient Aryan saga; for Troy, as such, prob- 
ably never existed ; the town which is now believed to be its site having probably 
been afterwards connected with the myth. In its first permanent form among the 
Ionians and Greeks there were three accounts of the maiden liberated from the 
Troytown (Athene, Hesione, and Helen); but there is nothing here of a castle, or a 
labyrinth, or of a ceremonial labyrinthine dance. The Romans, on the other hand, 
did have a labyrinthine Trojan dance; but here the liberation of the maiden was 
forgotten, and the stone labyrinth does not appear. In the Cretan labyrinthine 
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dance the ideas of the liberation of the maiden and of the stone labyrinth are 
united, although the name Troy is wanting. The same disconnectedness is found 
in the Hindu and Persian versions. Only in the North is the key of this broken’ 
web of fiction to be found. For, fragmentary as the Northern traditions are, their 
connexion is plain, and their explanation evident. All point, indubitably, to a single 
basic spring-myth, which we now all know, and which has meaning only as applied 
to Northern conditions.* Tuomas J. McCormack. 


Etuics or Translated Selections from His ‘‘ Rechtsphilosophie.” 
With an Introduction by /. Macbride Sterrett, D. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
1893. Pp., 216. Price, $1.00. 

The Ethical Series of the Messrs. Ginn & Company of Boston, (Prof. E. Her- 
shey Sneath, editor,) is projected as an improved means of undergraduate instruc- 
tion and study in ethics, the idea of which is to substitute for lectures and books 
about ethical systems, those systems themselves, or, at least, representative parts of 
them, in the original words of the authors. The first volume af this series, ‘‘ The 
Ethics of Hume,” (reviewed in 7he Open Court of April last, No. 295,) was edited 
by Dr. J. H. Hyslop. The present, the second, volume, on Hegel, is edited by Dr. 
J. M. Sterrett, well known in this department of philosophical literature as the author 
of ‘‘Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion.’’ The great Hegelian erudition, 
displayed in that work, must have stood Dr. Sterrett in good stead in the preparation 
of the present volume, for the latter task, necessitating, as it did, the translation 
into English of a number of pages of one of the most profound and technical of the 
German philosophers, was undoubtedly a very difficult one. Consequently, there 
is much necessary ‘‘ introduction” and ‘‘exposition” in the book. There is a bibli- 
ography of the ethical works of Hegel and of treatises in the spirit of Hegel; a 


biographical sketch and exposition of his philosophy; a few pages on Hegel’s Ger- 


man terminology; and an abstract of Hegel’s Introduction. The selections trans- 
lated are chiefly from the Rechtsphilosophie, although there are some supplementary 
extracts from the Phdénomenologie des Geistes, the Philosophie des Geistes, and the 
Philosophy of History. It only remains to be added that Dr. Sterrett’s translation 
of the passages selected is very literal; in fact, as he himself expresses it, ‘‘ too 
literal for intelligibility, unless accompanied with careful study.” The idea of this 
series is very good. ‘ pKpK, 


Entartunc. Vol. II. By Wax Nordau. Berlin: C. Duncker. 


The first volume of this interesting work was discussed in our Monist corre- 
spondence for July, 1893. Simultaneously with the appearance of the second edi- 


* Just recently Dr. Krause has published, in the form of a supplement to this work, a pam- 
phlet of forty-eight pages, entitled Die nordische Herkunft der Trojasage, bezeugt durch den Krug 
von Tragliatella, (Same publisher.) This pamphlet possesses the advantage of being a short 
résumé of the larger work and may be profitably read by readers who have not the requisite time 
to spare for a perusal of the 7vo/aburgen itself. 
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tion of the first volume and with various translations of it into foreign languages 
the second volume appears. By far the largest part of this volume is concerned 
with the pathology of egotism, or /chsucht, the nature of which is psychologically 
analysed and copiously illustrated by examples from modern literature. The author's 
point of view which is found in the main chapter of the work, ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Egotism,’’ is somewhat as follows : 

Consciousness is a fundamental property of living matter. The highest organ- 
isms are colonies only of very simple organisms (cells), which, by complex differen- 
tiations, bring it about that the colony as a whole can perform higher functions than 
the cells individually can. The compound or ego-consciousness of the colony is 
made up of the individual consciousnesses of the parts. The ego-consciousness is 
composed of an obscure, neglected portion which superintends the vital activities of 
the cells, the coenzsthesia, and a luminous, preferred portion which observes and 
watches the work of the sensor nerves and the voluntary muscular life. This lumi- 
nous consciousness makes the discovery that acts of will precede voluntary motions: 
it arrives at the assumption of causality. It remarks that the incitations of the 
senses do not have a cause inherent in itself. It is constrained, therefore, to dis- 
place the cause whose assumption it cannot dispense with, to some other place, and is 
thus necessarily first led to the conception of the non-ego and then to the development 
of this non-ego into the general phenomenon of the world. In men of normal ner- 
vous constitutions, in this development, the ego falls back of the non-ego, and pic- 
tures of the outer world occupy the greatest part of consciousness. In degenerate 
or abnormal persons, on the contrary, the sensor nerves are imperfect conductors 
and the centres of perception in the brain are heavy and obtuse; these, with weak- 
ness of will and the incapacity thus conditioned of attention, added to nervous, ir- 
regular, and violent physiological processes in the cells, are the organic foundations 
on which /chsucht or egotism rises. ’ 

As the result of organic defects, the egotist does not know, does not compre- 
hend, the world-phenomenon. The consequence is, lack of.interest and sympathy 
and an incapacity to adapt himself to nature and humanity. Lack of feeling and 
incapacity of adaptation, frequently accompanied by aberrations of the natural in- 
stincts and by fixed ideas, make the egotist a foe of society. He is a moral lunatic, 


a criminal, a pessimist. an anarchist, a hater of humanity, either in his thought and 


emotions, or in his deeds. The battle against the misanthropic egotist, his elimina- 
tion from the body of society, is a necessary function of the social organisation, and 
if society is incapable of accomplishing its duty in this respect, it is a sign of de- 
creasing vital power or of a diseased condition. Toleration, or what is worse, ad- 
miration, of the theorising or acting egotist, indicates that the kidneys of the social 
organism are not performing their functions, that society itself is afflicted with a 
kind of social Bright’s disease. (Pp. 1-42.) 

Nordau is most successful in his psychiatrical analysis of the French Parnas- 
sians and Diabolists (pp, 43-86), the Decadents and AEstheticists (pp. 87-152) ; less 
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successful is he in his treatment of the poet and the philosopher of egotism, Ibsen 
and Frederick Nietzsche (pp. 153-357), although even here his criticisms are worthy 
of attention. Owing to the extent of his discussions, it is impossible to give in a brief 
space anything like an exact idea of the results of Nordau’s analysis. But a few 
words with regard to Ibsen will indicate his chief conclusions. 

. According to Nordau, Ibsen is not a full-fledged specimen of psychosis, but 
only an inhabitant of the border-lands, a mattoid, who as a poet possesses no other 
genius than the technical virtuosity of fitting his productions to the stage. In addi- 
tion to the stigmata of egotism are also to be found in this man, marks of a patho- 
logical mysticism ; but upon the whole he must be classed among the egotists and 
not among the mysticists. 

In the first place, owing to his defective nervous constitution, Ibsen has only 
very imperfectly comprehended the external world, and deserves, therefore, by no 
means the title of realist. Nor can anything like a scientific foundation for his 
dramas be admitted, although superficial critics have asserted such. Furthermore, 
the material which he derives from the outer order of things is not properly digested ; 
he is wanting in clearness concerning his own feelings and thought, and lacks cor- 
rect judgments of the external world. Comparison of his various works discloses a 
striking poverty of thought. The flow of his thoughts often halts, and in such ex- 
tremities obscure, apparently profound, but in reality nonsensical circumlocutions 
are resorted to. The religious impressions of his youth are retained, but are not 
harmonised with his new sphere of thought. Although he puts himself up as a free- 
thinker, three religious notions constantly enter his thoughts and act like fixed ideas : 
heredity, sin, confession, and self-sacrifice or redemption. He is also often guilty 
of a nonsensical symbolism. As he has not correctly comprehended and judged the 
world, but is a strongly emotional and impulsive nature, he is in a constant state of 
revolt against everything that exists. He does not undertake any rational criticism 
of the existing order of things ; he does not show, for instance, what is bad or what 
might be made better: no, he simply casts upon it the one reproach that it exists. 
He is a theorising anarchist whose teachings teem with self-contradictions—‘‘a 
malignant, misanthropic Fase/hans.” Cc. U. 


Ernst PLATNER UND KANT's KRITIK DER REINEN VERNUNFT, MIT BESONDERER BE- 
RUCKSICHTIGUNG VON TETENS UND AENESIDEMUS. By Dr. Arthur Wreschner, 
Leipsic: C. E. M. Pfeffer. 1893. Price, 2M., 50 Pf. 

In 1889 the philosophical faculty of the University of Berlin proposed the ques- 
tion of Ernst Platner’s scientific relation to Kant as the subject for a prize disserta- 
tion. _The present treatise of Dr. Wreschner was one of those which this offer 
called forth. It includes also a special consideration of Tetens and Aenesidemus. 
Platner, says Dr. Wreschner, was not an original thinker, and, by his own confes- 
sion, made no pretension to originality. He is rather to be regarded as an eclectic, 
something after the style of Leibnitz. - He brought together from all quarters what 
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he deemed best and most serviceable for the construction of an independent system. 
Only in his case Leibnitz’s genius was lacking. Of the three dominant schools at 
Platner’s time—the rationalistic, the empirical, and sceptical—Leibnitz and Kant 
were the representatives of the first, Gottlob Ernst Schulze (Aenesidemus) of the 
third, and Tetens of the second. After that of Leibnitz and Kant, Tetens’s in- 
fluence on Platner is greatest. A consideration of the philosophies of all these men, 
therefore, is incorporated by Dr. Wreschner in his book. 

Platner being admittedly an unoriginal thinker, and one who has not contrib- 
uted any prominent feature to the physiognomy of the world’s thought, it might be 
remarked that learned and laborious discussions of his relations to contemporary 
philosophers are a waste of time and mental energy, But this is not Dr. Wresch- 
ner's opinion. According to him, it is only by a study of the average minds of an 
age that its true character and tendencies can be determined ; in fact, without this 
help, even its foremost minds cannot be justly estimated. pKpK. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PoLiticaL Economy IN SOME OF THEIR HISTORICAL RELATIONS. 
By James Bonar, M. A., LL. D. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

The work of the Library of Philosophy is rapidly pushing forward. Besides 
Erdmann’s general work on the ‘‘History of Philosophy” three other historical 
treatises have now been published, dealing respectively with ethics, theology, and 
(the present work) economics. A long list is marked as ‘‘in preparation,” among 
them, on this subject, being ‘‘ The History of Political Philosophy,” by Mr. D. G. 
Ritchie, whose work, ‘‘ Darwin and Hegel,’’ is reviewed in this Monist. 

Dr. Bonar's work, a contribution to the second series of the library, or the de- 
partment which treats of the history of particular theories, is a portly, well-indexed 
volume of four hundred and ten pages, the publishers’ work of which is excellent, 
and which the author has much increased in value by adding an introduction, a 
summary, and a good table of contents. Dr. Bonar's work in the proportions in 
which it is here undertaken, is a new and unattempted one, only monographs, lim- 
ited to special periods, having hitherto been written on this subject. The idea of 
the book—that of tracing the connexions of economical and philosophical ideas 
. throughout the whole of their history—was suggested to Dr. Bonar by a remark of 
Prof. Adolph Wagner of Berlin. 

The author first takes up Ancient Philosophy, and deals with Plato, Aristotle, 
the Stoics and Epicureans, and Christianity, treating of the idea of wealth, produc- 
tion and distribution, and civil society in these systems. The characteristic of An- 
cient Philosophy in this respect is that the ancient philosophers treated more fully 
of economical topics than modern philosophers do, the reason being that the two 
disciplines, philosophy and economics, were originally not separated. But although 
subsequently direct economic discussion occupies a proportionately smaller space in 
philosophical works, on the other hand the consideration of the philosophical roots 
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- of economical ideas is much more thoroughly treated. This is the characteristic of 


the later period. With Book II, on Natural Law, the discussions of modern philos- 
ophy begin. Here Machiavelli, More, Bodin, Grotius, Hobbes, Harrington, Locke, 
Hume, the Physiocrats, and Adam Smith are treated. In Book III the doctrines of 
Malthus, Bentham, the two Mills (the Utilitarian Economists) ; in Book IV, those 
of Kant, Fichte, Krause, Hegel (the Idealistic Economists); in Book V, those of 
Karl Marx, Engels, Lassalle (the Materialistic Economists), and the Evolutionists, 
are discussed. In modern times, we find, political economy grows out of political 
philosophy. The mercantile theory was essentially political ; so were Hobbes’s 
and Locke's theories of property. Even afterwards, when economical subjects were 
ethically discussed by Mandeville, Hutcheson, and Hume, the systems of Smith and 
the French economists were the outgrowth of political considerations. The philo- 
sophical, or rather metaphysical, notion of natural law, and its later offspring, the 
rights of man, persists even in the economical works of to-day. Finally, in modern 
socialism, philosophical and economical problems, before only tacitly connected, 
are now openly combined. With respect to the psychological element in economics, 
it may be mentioned that this has only recently been emphasised, although begin- 
nings of it are noticeable in ancient philosophy, and are well marked, for instance, 
in Hume. 

One word with regard to the influence of Darwinism, and we close. Dr. Bonar 
believes that the effect of the doctrine of natural selection is not especially to favor 
socialism, or, for that matter, any particular plan of social reform. The develop- 
ment of the individual members of society is the chief end of society and the state ; 
as long as human nature remains what it is, the state must exist. But as each indi- 
vidual must use the opportunities assured by the State in his own way, also great 
individual liberty must be secured ; whatever change may be made in the statute 
laws of property, room must yet be left for personal and moral freedom, for origin- 
ality, for individual variation : if it is not, mankind will be the losers. bKpK, 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNES- 
ORGANE. Vol. V. No.6. Vol. VI. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
Zur THEORIE DER ‘‘FLATTERNDEN HERZEN.” By A. Schapringer.—Nocu- 
MALIGE ABLEHNUNG DER CEREBRALEN ENTSTEHUNG VON SCHWEBUNGEN. By 
Karl L. Schaefer. 


ZuR LEHRE VON DEN OPTISCHEN TAUSCHUNGEN. By Franz Brentano.—Diz 
BEDEUTUNG DER APHASIE FUR DIE MUSIKVORSTELLUNG. By Xichard Wal- 
laschek.—BEMERKUNGEN UBER ZWEI AKUSTISCHE APPARATE. By C. Stumpf. 

EXPERIMENTELLE REITRAGE ZUR UNTERSUCHUNG DES GEDACHTNISSES. By 
G. E. Miller and F. Schumann.—UEBER DIE GEISTIGE ERMUDUNG VON SCHUL- 
KINDERN. By ZL. Hépfner.—UEBER EINE DEPRESSIONSFORM DER INTELLIGENZ 
IN SPRACHLICHER BEZIEHUNG. By O. Fraenkel.—E1nzE SELBSTBEOBACH- 
TUNG UBER GeFUHLSTON. By O. Fraenkel,—UEBER EINE SUBJEKTIVE 

ERScCHEINUNG IM AuGE. By P. Zeeman.—LITTERATURBERICHT. (Hamburg 
and Leipsic : Leopold Voss. ) 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. Vol. XVIII. Nos. 10 and 11. 

L’aBUS DE L’INCONNAISSABLE ET LA REACTION CONTRE LA SCIENCE. By 4. 
Fouillée.—Du ROLE DE LA PATHOLOGIE MENTALE DANS LES RECHERCHES PSY- 
CHOLoGIQUES. By Marillier.—L'arr&T 1DkO-EMOTIONNEL: ETUDE SUR 
UNE LOI PsyCHOLOGIQUE. 


L’ANCIENNE ET LES NOUVELLES GEOMETRIES. I. L’ ESPACE REEL EST-IL L’ESPACE 
EUCLIDIEN? By /. Delbauf.—Sur LES PARAMNESIES. By André Lalande,— 
La CLASSIFICATION DES TYPES MORAUX ET LA PSYCHOLOGIE GENERALE, By F. 
Paulhan.—Swur LA DEFINITION DU SOCIALISME. By £. Durkheim.—La DEFI- 
NITION DU SOCIALISME. By H. Mazel. (Paris: Félix Alcan.) 


A. Fouillée discovers a reaction in the philosophical world against the doctrine 
of the Unknowable. He reviews the opinions (1) of those who hold that we do not 
know whether the Unknowable exists, and whether or not it is possible at all, (2) of 
those who deny its existence, and (3) of those who regard it not only as objectively 
possible, but even as real. M. Fouillée concludes his article with the statement 
that ‘‘the quite problematic idea of the Unknowable can and must again and again ~ 
raise the question concerning the entire Knowable, but it cannot reach the domain 
of science. Neither can the Unknowable diminish, nor can it destroy, our knowl- 
edge where it exists. Under these conditions science need not trouble itself about 
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the transcendent Unknowable, which in itself is just as inactive as the gods of Epi- 
curus. The scientist has to think and act in the presence of known or unknown 
objects, according to the laws which are eminent in the Knowable. In order to 
humiliate the pride of man’s scientific accomplishments, lest he fall into the exag- 
gerated dogma of Hegel, it is sufficient to think of the Unknown, which still beclouds 
our science.” 

Concerning the religious aspect of the Unknowable, Fouillée adds: ‘‘ The Un- 
knowable and the unconscious can as much and as little be the abyss of darkness as 
the abyss of light, whether represented as the illogical ‘‘ will" placed by Schopen- 
hauer at the origin of the worst of all worlds, or the inscrutable, but adorable, Father 
of the mystics. In fact, one does not adore that which is absolutely unintelligible. 
One bends one’s knee before something which can be conceived and is, at least in 
part, knowable. One does not deify that which in some respects is human.” 

M. L. Marillier discusses the import of mental pathology in psychological re- 
searches. The article is a very diligent review of M. V. Magnan's publications on 
‘‘Alcoholism,” paying special attention to the hallucinations of alcoholic delirium. 

Prof. J. Delbceuf’s article on ‘‘ The Old and New Geometries,” is the first of a 
series, which, as we expect, will, after its publication in the Revue Philosophique, 
appear in book form. The present article discusses the problem whether real space 
is Euclidean. The answer which Professor Delbceuf will give to this question, in his 
further development of the problem of space, may be gathered from the same author's 
article in the present number of 7he Monist, which presents his views on the subject 
with great conciseness and precision. 

M. André Lalande, in discussing the maladies of memory, believes in the pos- 
sibility of an abnormal perception, which he calls telepathy, without explaining its 
cause. 

M. Paulhan defines a character as an arrangement of biological phenomena 
considered in their social import, and makes some suggestions concerning the classi- 
fication of the various moral types. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE. 
Vol. XVII. No. 4. ; 

WERTHTHEORIE UND Etuix. By Chr. Ehrenfels.—ZuR FRAGE UBER DIE FREI- 
HEIT DES WILLENS. NV. Swereff.—ZuR KRITIK DER HISTORISCHEN METHODE. 
£. Wachler.—Di® GRAPHISCHE DARSTELLUNG DER SCHWANKUNG DES Sys- 
TemMsC. By &. Avenarius. (Leipsic: O. R. Reisland.) 


Prof. Christian Ehrenfels reviews in the present article, which is the fourth 
one in his series, ‘‘ the theory of worth in ethics, the results of ethical estimation.” 
He finds that the recognition of the moral character of an individual will bring an 
increase directly of love and confidence, and indirectly of renown and power, while 
on the contrary, be who is ethically despised will lose in the same measure. There 
is a tendency to promote those whose worth is appreciated, and to check those who 
are deemed unworthy. 

N. Swereff, of Moscow, Russia, criticises the traditional view of a free will 
which is generally defined to be such as is not subject to the law of causation. 

Prof. E. Wachler quotes from the famous historian Ranke that ‘‘ the ultimate 
aim of the historian must always be to present facts that are true.” The same 
author says in another passage (in his ‘‘ Introduction to the History of ‘the Roman 
and the German Nations"): ‘‘It has been said that history has to judge the past 
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for the benefit of the present generation and the generations to come,” but the pres- 
ent enterprise does not undertake this high office... It attempts only to state that 
which has happened. Wachler criticises this position and shows that an uninter- 
ested standpoint is actually impossible. 
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A CRITICISM OF CuRRENT IDEALISTIC THEORIES. By Arthur James Balfour.— 
On THE Nature oF LocicaL JupGMEenT. By &. £. C. /Jones.—IDEALISM 
AND EpistemMoLocy. II. By Prof. H. jJones.—On THEORIES OF LIGHT- 
SensaTion. By C. L. Franklin.—TimeE AND THE HEGELIAN Diacectic. I. 
By /. Zilis Mc Taggart.—Discussions, ETc. (London and Edinburgh: Wil- 
liams & Norgate.) 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. Vol. II. No. 6. 
OLp NEw In PuiLosopuic Metuop. By Prof. Henry Calderwood.—Se.r- 
REALISATION AS THE IpEaL. By Prof. John Dewey.—CERTITUDE. 
By Prof. Walter Smith.—PsycHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENTS. By Dr. £. W. 
Scripture.—GERMAN KaNnTIAN BiBLioGRAPHY. By Dr. Erich Adickes.—Boox 
Reviews. (Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co.) 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. Vol. IV. No. 1. . 
My SraTIon Its Dutigs. By Henry Sidgwick.—WHaT JUSTIFIES PRIVATE 
Property? By W. L. Sheldon.—Tue Errects or His Occupation 
THE Puysician. By John S. Billings.—TuE KNOWLEDGE OF AND EVIL. 
By Josiah Royce.—A PHasE OF MopERN EpicurganisM. By C. M. Williams. 
Discussions.—Book Reviews. (Philadelphia: International Journal of Eth- 
ics, 118 S. Twelfth Street.) 
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